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Honest and hearty commendation 
is always valued by one who esteems 
his fellows. He is glad to know that he has helped 
one of those whom he wants to help. But there are 
those who are teo self-complacent to prize commen- 
dation. They think so much of themselves that 
they are unwilling to admit that the good opinion of 
any ordinary person is worth their valuing. Such 
persons feel above being praised or blamed, and 
they think their disdain of others is humility. True 
modesty prizes commendation. 


Valuing Com- 
mendation 


7 
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For every inhabitant of the world, 
the world has a. different interest. 
In speaking with a college student about reading 
newspapers, Emerson advised him not to ‘‘ read 


A World for 
Everybody 








them thoroughly column by column; remember they 
are made for everybody, and don’t try to get what 
isn’t meant for you.’’ ‘The application is wider than 
to the newspaper reader. If every piece performed 
at a concert, or every item of an anniversary pro- 
gram, or every Sunday sermon, perfectly suits any- 
body, it can only imperfectly suit others. What 
others lose by being different from the one who is 
suited is made up to them by knowing that he is 
satisfied, and that in due time some one else’s turn 


will come. 
=o 


Love of God and hate of man can- 
‘not exist together. Our commun- 
ion with God is marred when we speak or feel 
unlovingly of our fellow-men. Thé aroma of our 
love to God is lost if the crude breath of the slightest 
malice to others is allowed to mingle with it. It 
cannot be otherwise. Two more incongruous things 
cannot come into contact than the love of God and 
the hate of man. Two such opposed feelings in our 
hearts give us the sense of disturbance and disloca- 
tion. One must dominate the other. All feelings 
within must be brought under one passion, or there 
is no unity in the soul. All things we do and all we 
feel must be brought under, and kept under from 
hour to hour, one law of love. 


One Law of Love 
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Seeing flaws is a good business, or 
a bad business, according to your 
purpose in observing. An inspector of machinery, 
or a corrector of faults, does well to note defects in 
order to supply what is lacking. But a man who is 
trying to get the most power he can, safely, out of a 
machine as it stands, or who would profit by the best 
words of a speaker or writer, had better not trouble 
himself over what is lacking. It is enough for him 
to recognize and use what there is.. The average 
fault-finder gets no good himself, and does no good 
to anybody else. The lowest grade of intellect com- 
monly shows itself in the power to see obvious defects. 
The highest grade evidences itself in finding some- 
thing worth seeing where the average man would 
miss it. 


Seeing Defects 


os 


Joy is an instinct as well as a duty. 
Nature enjoys her struggles ; all her 
ways of conflict, work, and rest, betray a spirit of 
alacrity, of gladness. ‘‘In reason’s ear they all re- 
joice.’’ Nature groans and travails, but rejoices as 
a strong man to run a race, struggling toward her 
highest and best. Paul tells us to rejoice, and we 
know we ought to, and want to, but it seems a chal- 
lenge to powerlessness. There is too much to make 
us miserable. But when he tells us to rejoice in the 
Lord, he gives us anew idea. Hope comes to the res+ 
cue,—and hope is not a fancy, but a prophecy, a force, 
with power for its own realization. An artist may be 
depressed as he sees how poorly he embodies his 
vision, but there is an unspeakable joy in the work ; 
he gloriesin hisdream. A musician with his heart full 
of inaudible harmony is beaten down with disappoint- 
ment at his failure to give voice to his conceptions, but 
he knows, as he strives, the joy of the hope set be- 
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fore him. So, however much there is about me and 
in me to provoke despair, when I look to Jesus and 
see God’s thought of me, see what he means me to 
be, and what I mean to be, I cannot but rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God. 


‘« The sun that lights mine eyes 
Is Christ, the Lord I love ; 
I sing for joy of that which lies 
Stored up for me above.’’ 


CAS 
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Joy of Sacrifice 


UR ordinary idea of a sacrifice is, that it isa 
painful giving up of that which we prize and 
delight in, and which we would like to retain. We ~ 
understand that we can sacrifice our life, our health, 
our ease, our comfort, our worldly means, our repu- 
tation, our position in life, and that it may be out ~ 
duty to do so. But we do not think of sacrifice as 
in itself a pleasant act, as one that is to us more 
enjoyable than anything else could be. We do not 
count a delightful hour, or day, in the society of a 
friend, the giving of a birthday or a Christmas gift to 
the one we hold dearest, the singing a song of re- 
joicing when we have been made happy by another, 
the sharing our abundant or surplus means with a 
worthy one in need, as a sacrifice. But the latter 
may be as truly a sacrifice as the former. Sacrifice 
does not depend on the cost which it involves, but 
on the spirit which prompts it. 

‘‘ Sacrifice,’ as an English word, is from the two 
Latin words sacer (‘‘sacred’’) and facio (‘‘to make”’ 
or, ‘‘to perform’’). It means to render up, or to give, 
as‘a sacred, or holy, offering. Whether a sacrifice is 
made unto God or to a fellow-being, it has its chief 
value in being counted a sacred or a holy offering. 
Any offering deemed sacred or holy ought, of course, 
to be rendered heartily and with gladness, be it God- 
ward or man-ward, since that which is a duty ought 
to be performed cheerfully and with joyfulness. The 
more joyous its giving, the more truly is it am 
acceptable gift. ‘‘God loveth a cheerful giver,” 
and man, also, loveth a cheerful giver. Yet there are 
offerings in the line of duty that furnish us conscious 
enjoyment, while there are others that are consciously 
made by us at a painful cost. Both are sacrifices, 
but the difference is in the different spirit in which 
they are given. Not what the gifts are as an offer- 
ing, but what we are as their offerers, makes the one 
painful and the other pleasurable. 

A main cause of our confusion of mind as to the 
true meaning of sacrifice is ghat we make self our 
center, instead of making God and God’s dear ofies ~ 
our center. We want to have that which will please : 
ourselves, rather than that which. will please God, or 
God’s dear ones. When we find communion with 
another pleasurable to ourselves, we do not count it 
a trial to give up our time. When we have sincere 3 
love for another, we have delight in giving to that | a 
object of our love. Communing with God, and giy- ; 
ing to God, would be also pleasurable if we were 
controlled by love for him. 

Sacrifices to God, as called for ih the ancient law 
of Israel, were intended to show love for God. * We 
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_are apt to think of the cost of those sacrifices, instead 
of thinking of the spirit shown in their making. We 


© forget that love was and is the fulfilment of law, and 


that the pouring out of the life of beasts sacrificed 


according to the law was not just to destroy that life, 


but to render it up asa loving gift to God. It was 
‘the love prompting the offering, not the intrinsic value 
of the offering itself, that made the sacrifice accept- 
able to God. As it was toward God in the sacrifices 
of old, so is it toward our fellows in the sacrifices we 
‘are now called to make day by day. 

**A true sacrifice to God,’’ says St. Augustine, 
**is every work which is done that we may be united 
to God in holy fellowship, and which has a reference 
to that supreme end in which alone we can be truly 
blessed.’’ It oughtynot to be a painful duty to us to 
do that which evidences our highest love, and which 
best promotes our personal welfare. That is the 
kind of sacrifice that God wants from us, and that is 


~ the kind of sacrifice that we ought to delight in making. 


But this is not the way we ordinarily look at sacrifice. 
Self-denial, for example, is always hard ; but self- 


gacrifice may be hard, or it may be easy. Self-denial 
inevitably involves a battle with self. Self-sacrifice 


does not necessarily call for a struggle. It may, in- 
deed, be pleasant to devote or surrender one’s self, 
one’s powers, one’s possessions, one’s interests, to 
another’s sway, or to a cau*e which seems worthy ot 


~ one’s devotedness. Bur it is a sad illustration of the 


perversion, if not of the degradation, of the human 
intellect and character, that self-sacrifice, self-devoted- 
ness whicl? is sacred and holy, has so commonly come 


to be counted a necessarily painful and undesirable 
- outlay of self at the call of dry duty. 


‘*T suppose 
I must sacrifice myself,’’ is the way one is likely to 


r speak when he feels that this is his duty. He would 
hardly deem it a proper way of speaking to say, ‘‘I 


am called to the most delightful service imaginable. 
I am going to sacrifice myself for the cause I love 


~ best,’’ or, ‘‘ to the person dearest to me.’’ 


The common way is as though a man were to say 
explicitly: ‘‘For me to be devoted to another in 
love, or in friendship ; for me to be devoted to my 
country, to the welfare of my fellow-beings, or even 
to my God,— is contrary to all my instincts and im- 
pulses and ‘conscious desires. I do not want to be 
devoted to any one or to anything outside of my 
immediate personal self. In order to any sacred de- 
votedness I must subject myself to a constant denial 
‘of the real longings of my lower and of my stronger 
self.’’ 

Even if this had to be recognized as the true— 
and, as human nature is, as the inevitable—state of 
the case, its simple recognition would tend to aid one 


- in struggling against the disclosure and continued ex- 


istence of such a pitiable condition of affairs. But, 
thanks be to God, it is not true that self-sacrifice 
‘always involves conscious self-denial, or always 
hecessitates an obvious struggle with Self.  Self- 
sacrifice is, in one form or another, the truest joy of 
every true man or true woman ; and, the truer one 


_ isin real manhood or in real womanhood, the more 


potent is the sway of self-sacrifice in his or her life- 
course, and‘the less prominent in that sphere is the 
struggle in the direction of self-denial. 
To love devotedly, and “to deem one’s loving a 
» saered devotedness, is to be self-sacrificing in love, 
but it is not necessarily to be consciously self-deny- 
ing in one’s love, even though at times it may be 
so. A young mother, for example, is self-sacrificing 
in her love for her child. In the exhibit of her self- 
sacrificing love, she may have to deny herself sleep 
which her tired physical nature craves. The specific 
self-denial, in this instance, costs her a struggle ; but 


+ the controlling self-sacrifice, of which the self-denial 


is an incident, does not. The one is not easy ; the 
Other is. The one is not in itself a delight; the 
other is a real joy. Andas the mother’s self-sacrifi- 
cing devotedness gains in power by its exercise, —as 
all good is sure to gain, —the sense of self-denial, or 
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even the need of self-denial as such, 
the very self of the devoted one coming into subjec- 
tion to, or into conformity with, the spirit and pur- 
pose of the self-sacrificing—the self-surrendered— 
devotion in Jove. 

The young patriot who is swayed by a self-sacrifi- 
cing devotion to his country im its peril, may have 
to deny himself daily while in the course of his train- 
ing as a soldier ; but because of the all-swaying power 
of his hearty and joyous self-sacrifice, as a patriotic 
soldier, he hardly thinks of the incidental self-denial 
involved in its exhibit. And by and by the sorrow- 
ful self-denial on his part is practically at an end, 
being overwhelmed by, and swallowed up in, his 
gladsome self-sacrifice. So, again, is it with the 
young student, in training for a part in an inter- 
collegiate boat-race or football game. Any self- 
denial in the course of his training is of minor im- 
portance, in his mind, in comparison with his self- 
sacrifice, or with his self- devotedness, in behalf of 
the college of which he is a joyous representative. 

Whenever, in fact, an all-absorbing devotedness 
has control of a_man’s affections and purposes, his 
consequent self-sacrifice in that direction practically 
precludes the idea of self-denial in the same direc- 
tioh. Self is forgotten, in love for that which is 
dearer than self. The busy man who finds not a 
sinnte te spare ftom his pressing office duties, and 
who would deem it an act of self-denial to give 
audience to any ordinary special visitor, springs with 
delight from his seat at the entrance of one whom 
he loves devotedly in a self-sacrificing friendship. 
There is no thought of self-denial in the glad sur- 
render of his time in such an instance ; his self-sur- 
render is but a joyous self-sacrifice. So is it with 
one who makes glad gifts to a loved one in proof of 
his self-sacrificing devotedness to the recipient. So, 
moreover, it is with every self-forgetful devotee 
everywhere and always. 

As it is man-ward, so it is God-ward. ‘There is 
practically no conscious self-denial in intelligent 
right-minded and all-controlling self-sacrifice toward 
God. Loving God as we ought to love him,—as we 
shall love him if. we give him due thought in his 
relation to ourselves,—we can only joy in the privi- 
lege of showing our love for him in every way possi- 
ble ; amd then the more we can do for him, or 
endure for him, the more we shall have of joy in the 
exhibit of our prevailing self-sacrifice toward him. 

Just here it is that the Jews of old were constantly 
making the mistake which is so common among 
Christians to-day. God had showr to them that 
they might evidence their self-devotedness to him by 
bringing their offerings as sacrifices to his sanctuary. 
They fell into the error of looking upon these proofs 
of their devotedness as having a value because of 
their intrinsic worth. They practically lost sight of 
the essential difference between self-denial and self- 
sacrifice. Therefore it was that the Lord, by his 
prophets, repeatedly reminded them of the true 
import of all sacrifices, and of the folly of looking 
at them in any other light. ‘‘To what purpose is 
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the multitude of your sacrifices unto me?... I 
delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or 
of he-goats. . . . Bring no morte vain oblations. .. . 


Cease to do evil : learn to do well; seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow.’’ ‘‘ Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, 
and put your trust in the Lord.’’ And it was in 
this view of the truth that the imspired Psalmist 
could say in all earnestness, ‘‘ The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt mot despise.’’ ‘‘And now shall 
mine head be lifted up above mine enemies round 
about me ; and I will offer in his tabernacle sacri- 
fices of joy ; I will sing, yea, I will sing praises unto 
the Lord."’ 

Thanksgiving to God is a sacrifice well-pleasing to 
God. Praise is sacrifice. Jesus Christ had joy in 
sacrificing himself for us. Our greatest joy ought to 
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is less and less; be found in continual self-sacrifice to God, and in 


Christ-like self-sacrifices for those whom God loves, 
and hence whom we ought to love. = 


It seems that there are readers of The 
Sunday School Times who like to pre- 
serve portions of it for easy reference. 
Some of them have asked the Editor to arrange for the 
printing of the paper so that their favorite portions may 
be all on one page, but he has replied that the Publisher 
is unwilling to admit that nothing else in the paper is 
worth saving, and that their better way would be to buy 
two copies of the paper. Here come, however, sugges- 
tions from subscribers who have managed to presérve 
what they value most in the paper wher they have only 
one copy. A reader from Ohio says : 


If your readers who have been troubled by the form in which 
The Sunday School Times is printed, would adopt the envelope 
plan, they would find it much better than the old scrap-book. I 
abandoned the use of the latter.a long time ago, I have a nym- 
ber of large envelopes,—a No. 9 or No. 10 would be convenient 
for anybody,—with the subject-matter of the clippings written 
across the left end. Among them is one bearing label, ‘* Times. 
Editorials." For the ordinary reader a few general heads will 
give sufficient classification for all his clippings, and the classifica- 
tion can be adapted to wider fields as the clipping habit grows. 


Another suggestion comes from a New York reader, 
He says : 
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Preserving Edi- 
torials 


The writer would suggest to those who would preserve certain 
articles in The Sunday School Times, that they ‘split such articles 
as are on two sides of the same column. It can easily be done by 
pasting both sides of the paper firmly to two pieces of paper mus- 
lin that have been previously shrunk, allowing them to dry slowly 
while placed between several old newspapers. ._When dry, care- 
fully and slowly tear them apart. If the pasting has been evenly 
done, each sheet of muslin will retain an equal portion of the 
printed sheet; then if each part is laid, paper down, ona smooth 
surface, such as a sheet of glass, or a board, hot water and a good 
camel's-hair brush will remove the paste. I have split thousands 
of pieces of paper this way, and have spoiled very few. Use flour 
paste, as that is removed more easily than starch. After splitting, 
if each piece of paper is too thin to mount in a scrap-book, it can 
be backed with a piece of white paper, and so made thicker. 


For a subscriber who has an abundance of skill, and 
no better use for his time, this mode of saving editorials 
commends itself as worth considering, 
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A child can ask questions that, will 
puzzle a wise man. Yet neither 
child nor wise man need hesitate about personal duty, or 
about God's goodness and love, because still unable to 
answer many a question concerning points suggested by 
the Bible record. A New York teacher wants help in 
meeting a child's question as to the teachings of Genesis 
concerning the family of Adam and Eve.. She says : 


Cain’s Reiatives 


A child gave me one Sunday the following question : If Adam 
and Eve were the first man and first woman; and’ Cain and Abel 
their first sons, how could Cain go into another land amd marry a 
wife? Being unable te answer the question satisfactorily to the 
child, I have written asking that you would kindly give some sug- 
gestion in Notes on Open Lettezs. 


It does not say in the Bible that Adam and Eve were 
the only persons in the world at the time Cain was born; 
although they may have been. It is supposed by many 
that Adam and Eve represent the first parents of one 
stock or family on earth. There are statements in Gen- 
esis (si¢h as Genesis 6 : 1-4), which seem to indicate 
more than one family stock in the world. But howd, 
that may be, we know that the Bible does not assume to 
tell everything about Adam's family. There is nothing 
said as to any daughters there. + Orientals to the present 


day make no mention, as a rule, in history or tradition, — 


of daughters. They speak only of sons. An Eastern 
tradition says that there were thirty-three sons and twen- 
ty-seven daughters in Adam's family. With that start 
in the world, there may have been a p large number 
of people as descendants of Adam at the time when Cain, 
at more than one hundred years of age, started out from 
the old homestead as a wanderer. In the year 1720, a 
hundred years after the landing of the Mayflower, there 
were descendants enough from one couple of the original 
Pilgrims to keep a man from being lonely while they 
were all about him. Genesis, it-is true, offers some puz- 








































































































































































‘music from within. 


zling questions to the average child or grown person ; 
but, after all, they are less troublesome, practically, than 
some are disposed to count them. 





The Sins that we Forget 
By Mary Bradley 


HE sins that we remember 
They vex us many a day, 
And many a night from weary eyes 
They frighten sleep away. 
What grief and shame they cost us, 
What tears of vain regret !— 
But haply there is more to fear 
In the sins that we forget. 


For who can measure mischief 
An idle word has made, 
Or tell the wrong that has been wrought 
By merely right delayed ? 
The trifles hardly heeded 
May be accusers yet, 
And need of grace be sorest. 
In the sins that we forget. 


Washington, D.C. 
C43 
The Chinese Mission in Philadelphia 
By George D. Baker, D.D. 


HERE are in the city of Philadelphia about twenty- 
five hundred Chinese men. Almost without excep- 
tion-they are honest, industrious, sober, and peaceable. 
They have come here to earn a living, and, if possible, 
to accumulate, by careful economy, a modest sum of 
money, which, by and by, they will carry back to China 
with them. They are exceedingly friendly and entirely 
open to educational and Christian influences. A few of 
them are under instruction ini the Sunday-schools of the 
churches, but the mass of them is as yet wholly un- 
reached, They are widely scattered throughout the city, 
but there is a district which is peculiarly Chinese. In it 
are their shops and restaurants, and the temple in which 
they worship. In this district they gather from all parts 
of the city, and from surrounding towns in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

Any one who would see this Chinese district at its 
liveliest should visit it on Saturday evening. In a 
recent tour of it I was received with the greatest kind- 
ness, and treated with the utmost courtesy. The China- 
men knew who I was, that I was a minister of Christ, 
but they showed no shyness on this account, nor did 
they manifest the least indisposition to converse freely 
with me. In several instances they politely offered me 
hospitality, putting into my hand a cup of tea of their 
own brewing and cake of their own baking. I went 
into their temple, the furniture of which all came from 
China, and saw them prostrate themselves before their 
god, and burn incense to him. It was a peculiar ex- 
perience, and it gave me a peculiar sensation ; and I 
wondered how_many Christians in this Christian city 
knew that right in the heart of the town, under the very 
shadow of their churches, there was a heathen temple. 

It is in this Chinese district, nearly opposite this tem- 
ple, that ‘‘the Christian League of Philadelphia’’ has 
very recently. opened a mission house, known to the 
Chinamen as ‘‘ The Hall of Happiness.'’ The building 
929 Race Street has been rented, and ‘furnished and 
equipped so as to be both attractive and serviceable. I 
shall not soon forget the scene the house presented on 
the opening night. It was packed inside, and outside a 
great crowd of patient Chinamen stood for hours, looking 
at the building, reading the sighs upon it (some in 
Chinese), and catching now and then a strain of the 
But most impressive of all were the 
eager Chinese faces that confronted me when I rose to 
speak. Stolidity is usually associated with the Chinese 
countenance, but there was no stolidity in these faces. 
They were earnest, they were appealing, they were in- 
terested, and they were appreciative of what was being 
done for them. So far as I know,. * Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow,’’ was sung that night for the 
first time in ‘‘Chinatown'’ in Philadelphia ; and as I 
saw the motion of many Chinese lips, and heard the 
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sound of a few Chinese voices, I was strongly moved, 
and felt something of the emotion which I suppose the 
foreign missionary does in thé midst of his converts. 

The Rev. Frederic Poole, who was for several years a 
missionary in China, has been put in charge of the 
Mission House and its work, and is deeply interested in 
it, bringing to it this most valuable qualification of his 
residence among these people in their own land. He has 
the confidence and respect of the men to % marked de- 
gree, and his influence over them cannot fail to be great. 
It is intended to keep the reading-room open open day 
and evening, and to afford instruction to those who de- 
sire it. 

Already the number applying is so large that the 
importunate cry of Mr. Poole is, ‘‘Send us teachers,"’ 
‘«Send us Christian young men who will sit down beside 
these strangers in a strange land, and teach them our Eng- 
lish language, which they are so anxious to learn,’’ and 
‘«with the wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness of 
the dove,’’ commend to them the Christ who died for them. 
For these men will listen to ‘‘the old, old story.’’ If they 
do not readily abandon their religion, and adopt ours, it 
is not because they refuse to hear what we have to say 
about ours. They listen respectfully and patiently. 
They give us a chance, and a fair one, to convert them 
to our faith. -And not only so, but they are remarkably 
grateful for the interest we manifest in their religious 
welfare. 1 watched them the other evening when they 
were told that, if ever they were wronged or abused, 
and needed friends to stand by them, they were to come 
straight to the Mission House, and their appeal to us 
would not’ be in vain, and it was plain to see that a 
chord was struck in their hearts which vibrated to this 
brotherly kindness. 

Surely this-‘‘ Chinese Mission House’’ has not been 
opened a day too soon. While Christians have been 
slow to surround-these men with good influences, there” 
have been those quick to surround them with bad. The 
emissaries of Satan have gone long ago into the heart 
of Chinatown with their corrupting influences. ‘Vile 
men and women have sought out these strangers, and 
preyed upon them. But the Church has not sent her 
missionaries to these heathen at our very doors. But at 
last, thank God ! the Christian house is there right in 
the midst of them, and the Christian missionary. The 

‘*Jesus Hall,’ as the Chinese most often call it, opens 
wide its doors to them, and every day and every night 
they will find within Christian ‘sympathy and help, and 
come in contact ‘with that gospel which is salvation 
for them as for us. They are our brothers in him who 
is the Brother of us all. May we feel it, and so make 
them feel it also. Rejoicing as I do that in this mission 
there is a fine example of Christian unity.in action, I 
bespeak for it the sympathy and prayers of all those who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 


Philadelphia. 
Ore 
Right Estimate of Tale-Bearing 


By Thomas J. Woodcock . 


HERE is an evil prevalent in school and home de- 

serving far more agtention than has been given it 

by lovers of childhood. It has been the cause of untold 

evil in private life, and in’our whole system of govern- 

ment. The trouble consists in a failure to realize the 

true significance of that common and odious word ‘‘ tell- 
tale,’’ with its synonyms. 

It is frequently heard in the schoolroom, and on the 
playground there is hardly a word into which boy and 
girl alike throw so much of whole-souled contempt. It 
is the scourge of scorpions by which the unpopular 
member of she school community is lashed into line, 
or the Word of condemnation that decrees one’s ostra- 
cism, and sends the culprit cowering and lonely to the 
deserted corners. Few, if any, misdemeanors are so 
heinous to the ordinary school-boy or school-girl as that 
of being a ‘‘ tattle-tale,"’ none more harshly rewarded. 

Now if this treatment were entirely punishment de- 
servedly inflicted, there would be no reason to condemn 
it ; but too frequently the pupil-judges have wrong stan- 
dards, and impose over-severe penalties. Your reab tell- 
tale is a budding gossip. He loves to make trouble, and 
has a morbid fondness for spreading tales of wrong- 
doing or conduct that can possibly be construed as such. 
To aid him, ears, eyes, and a vivid imagination, are all 
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called into service. Such behavior merits the severest 
condemnation. Your little scholar, however, does not 
always exercise discriminating judgment as to the pur- 
port and motives of others’ acts, but, when he learns 
that another child has told teacher or others something 
that is liable to cause trouble for one of their number, 
brands as a ‘‘tattle-tale’’ the narrator. No doubt malice 
or some similar condemnable motive does, at times, 
prompt the pupil who has this bad name ; yet often, too, 
the actuating motive is an innate and growing love of 
right* and justice, which is crushed instead of being 
fostered and developed as it ought to be. True tale- 
bearing should be treated as a despicable thing ; but not 
all divulgement of wrong doing is tale-bearing, and 
sometimes it is highly commendable and a plain duty. 

The child is not entirely blamable for this misappre- 
hension of facts. It is true that much of the oppro- 
brium of the word comes from the mischievous pupil's 
desire to escape merited punishment. Some of it may 
arise from a chivalrous spirit that would shield others 
from real or fancied evil. Yet most of it must come 
from education. ‘The older scholars and teachers use it 
as a shameful term, and even his Christian parents re- 
prove or*punish him as a tale-bearer when he is not one, 
but has done a thing really praiseworthy. No wonder 
the word is an awful one, and most wofully abused. 

There are times when an evil makes its first appear- 
ance in a school or individual. It ought to be crushed 
at once, lest it become ineradicable. It may be nothing 
very bad, though improper, or it may be cheating at 
examinations, or the cigarette habit, or something far ~ 
worse. ‘The teacher or principal ought to know about it 
immediately, and that scholar who, from love of good- 
ness and virtue, Brings it to his attention, is most de- 
cidedly a public benefactor, even though his fellows do 
call him a ‘‘tattle-tale."’ Likewise the boy who, from 
Christian motives, informs a mother of her child's mis- 
deeds, may be sent to Coventry by the rest of the boys, 
but he has done heroically in warning the parent for the 
moral safety of the child. Such conduct deserves en- 
couragement. 

A good mother is a reliable safeguard to a boy or girl 
Especially is this true when the mother is rightly val- 
ued. It is a mother’s natural right to be her child's 
confidant, as it is the child’s natural right to have a con- 
fidant in mother. The child who tells everything to 
mother will hardly go far astray. A boy- who makes his 
mother such a friend can well return the scorn, not 
unmingled with pity, of the boys who scoff him for being 
‘*tied to his mother's apron-strings.'’ I know a boy of 
this affectionate disposition. His mother is one of the 
best of American mothers. When he was about eight 
years old, some of the other boys were about to con- 
taminate him with their vileness. As his custom was, 
he innocently told his mother, and in doing so was saved 
from the awful evil that threatened. What if the boys 
did accuse him of ‘‘ babbling everything'’'? He was 
safe in his mother’s arms. The boys and girls need to 
cultivate such intimacy with the mothers, and an 
awful weight of criminal responsibility rests upon the 
mother who discourages such advances. Such a child 
may be called a ‘‘tattle-tale,'"’ but he is not. Were 
there only more such children and responsive mothers 
the land would cease to groan under such a heavy bur- 
den of immorality. 

Thus false education of childhood shows its pernicious 
results in manhood. It is seen in the terrible condition 
of our cities through the non-enforcement of law. As 
school-boys, men had that fallacious idea of tale-bearing 
so thoroughly incorporated into their nature that as men 
they prefer to see crime abound and be ufpunished 
rather than report it to the proper officers, lest they be 
considered tale-bearers. Here jp lowa, if a citizen who 


believes in the enforcement of law has good reason«to ~ 


suppose that the prohibitory law is being broken, his ~ 
utmost and most conscientious efforts to bring the 
offender to justice are apt to be frustrated for lack, not 
of men who can, but of men who will, give testimony in 
the case. The mayor of one of our small lowa cities 
once told me that a great difficulty with which he, as 
executive officer, met, was man’s eagerness to find fault 
about some supposed failure to enforce the laws, and his 
strange unwillingness to file information against known 
law-breakers. An officer can punish crime, not on hear- 
say, but only on positive knowledge. It is a duty, not 
only of detective officers, but also of all good citizens, to 
furnish the knowledge of crimes of which they nmy be 
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_ cognizant. This principle seems to undeilie our system 

Of issuing subpoenas. To be sure, good judgment must 
_ be used here as everywhere ; but law must be obeyed, 
' and every citizen, especially under a form of government 
like ours, has an important duty to discharge in seeing 
- that it is enforced. 

It is not improbable that the same word ‘‘tattle-tale’’ 
played an important part in the education of, and still 
exerts a strong influence over, the multitudes of execu- 
tive officers who do not enforce the law, but judge or 
coolly ignore it. 

No one thing alone, save only the grace of God, can 

make a new manhood and womanhood, but many in 
combination can. It is a daring thought, but may it not 
be that, if this over-used and much-abused word “‘ tattle- 
tale’’ could be restricted to its own proper significance, 
this would be of great assistance in raising a cleaner, 
more upright, thoroughly honest, and law-abiding gene- 
ration? Here is a thought for the public-school teacher, 
a work for the teacher in the Sunday-school and the” 
mother and father. By all means teach children to 
shun tale-bearing. Cut off the supply of gossips. But 
be sure to teach them what the term really means, 
Teach them to love the good and hate only the evil. 
Teach them that wrong doing must be suppressed, and 
that judicious exposure of known misdeeds is one of the 


best ways to remove all evil. Vice loves the darkness™ 


of secrecy. Expose it to the light of a righteous public 
Opinion, and it must disappear; nor is he who with 
righteous motive exposes it a ‘‘ tattle-tale.’’ 

Lake View, Ia. 


Where Mother fs 
By George Cooper 


N THE crimson and gold of the setting sun 

‘The white little lambs o'er the meadows run ; 

And the birds wing their way to the sweet home-nest, 
Where is waiting the one that loves them best. 
There's a voice in the breeze that goes wandering by, 
And a whisper tliat falls from the deepening sky ; 
Oh, the niother-heart calls to each weary rover, 
And where mother is, home is, the wide world over! 


“Tis the song of the brook on its silvery way, 

The crickets have chirped it with darkening day ; 

And the first pearly star im the azure dome 

Seems to whisper a message sweet of home. 

In the bud and the leaf and the slumbering fiower 
There's a thought of the peace of the rest-giving hour, 
When the mother-heart calls to each weary rover, 
And where mother is, home is, the wide world over! 


Now the brown bees have ended their day-long quest, 
‘The butterflies folded their wings to rest ; 

And the twinkle of lights in the cottage pane 

Tells of joy that has blest the hearth again. 

And I read im the eyes of the little ones sweet, 

In the shouts of delight, and the pattering feet, 

Oh, the mother-heart calls to each weary rover, 

And where mother is, home is, the wide world over! 


New York City. 
CO 


A Great Surprise 
By Margaret Dane 


T WAS just too queer for anything! Tommy was 
walking slowly down W®hind the barn, with his 
usually merry face all scowls. And Teddy was peeping 
through the slatted fence into Tommy's garden, with a 
whole great family of wrinkles in his little forehead. 
And what do you suppose that it was ali about ? 

Out in Teddy's yard grew a great, tall, horse-chestnut 
tree, and one crisp October morning a shower of pretty 
brown nuts came tumbling dut of their thick green shells, 
—down, down, down, until at last they reached the 
broad gravel walk and smooth green lawn. Tommy 
spied them as he came hurrying home from schocl that 
hoon, and then the scowls came to make him a visit. 

“That new boy has everything!"' he exclaimed 
crossly. ‘‘He has tops, an’ bails, an’ a bicycle, an’— 
an’ now he’s got the horse-chestnuts! ‘Tain’t fair, so 
itisn’t!"' And poor little discontented Tommy looked 
crosser than ever. 





But Tommy didn’t realize that down in his garden 
grew something that that new boy Teddy had always 
wished for and longed to have,—a bouncing yellow 
pumpkin! How Teddy did wish that -his papa had 
bought Tommy's house, and Tommy's garden, and 
Tommy's pumpkins,—all three ! 

Teddy sighed as he thought of the splendid Jack-o' - 
lantern that he could make if he only had one of those 
wonderful yellow treasures for his very own. It was a 
very loud and sorrowful sigh, and Tommy heard it, and 
he discovered the new boy peeping through the fence. 

‘‘Halloa!"’ called Tommy quickly. 

Teddy jumped. He didn't know that anybody was 
near. 

‘*Don't you like living here?’’ inquired Tommy. 
‘* You look as if you were homesick. Won't you come 
over and look at my. pumpkins? I've got a dandy lot 
of them, and they are all my own, —every one." 

Teddy sighed again. 

‘‘l've been a-wishin’ for a pumpkin for years an’ 
years,’’ he said sadly; ‘‘but they don’t have gardens 
with pumpkins in them in the city, an’ so I never had 
any.”’ 

Tommy looked surprised. 

‘«Would you like ome ?’’ he asked quickly. ‘‘’ Cause 
I'd be delighted to give you one of mine, if you would, 
Come over, an’ I'll give you one right now.”’ 

Teddy climbed over the fence in a hurry, and he 
smiled and smilegleas Tommy took his jack-knife out of 
trousers pocket, and cut off one of his biggest pumpkins 
with a snap. 

‘*You have everything,—don't you?"’ said Teddy 
regretfully. ‘‘You have: pumpkins,—a whole garden 
full of them,—an’ apples, an’ grapes, an’ ’’— 

This information was a great surprise to Tommy. 

“Z have everything !'’ he said in astonishment. 
‘““Why, I thought that you were the one that had every- 
thing a few minutes ago! You have tops, an’, balls, an 
a bicycle, an’ Aorse-chestnuts /"’ he said. 

‘Why, so I have,"’ answered Teddy thoughtfully. 
‘«] wanted a pumpkin so much that I ’ most forgot all 
about everything else. I didn’t even remember the 
horse-chestnuts. Maybe you would like some,—would 
you ?”’ 

Tommy's eyes danced with delight. 

‘* You can have a big bagful,’’ declared Teddy. ‘‘An’ 
if you’ ll get me some toothpicks, I'll show you how to 
make a Brownie man.’’ 

‘‘An' I'll help you make your lantern after school,’’ 
said Tommy. ‘‘ We'll help each other, an’ divide our 
things,—won’t we? An’ then we can both have every- 
thing, really an’ truly.’’ 

‘‘Why, so we can !"’ said Teddy. 

And then those bad scowls and naughty wrinkles had 
to run away in a hurry. They ran away to see if they 
could find two cross, discontented little boys. I do 
hope that they didn’t find you. 


Boston, Mass. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always giad te know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 


a. 


A Superintendent’s Christmas Beliefs 
By Frank P. Dolson 


S TO Christmas methods in the Sunday-school, my 

experience as a superintendent has convinced me 

that certain ideas should usually be emphasized, in one 
form or another. To mention a few of them : 

1. I believe in concentrating the Christmas celebration 

in one united service of young and old, all departments 

of the scheol together, on a week night in “holiday 


week.’’ tpi dla i digk te ere ada 
the main auditorium ; the primary department, march. 
ing from its own room with banners. and. songs, sits in 
front of them. The visitors are scattered about on the 
outer circles, —~ 

2. 1 believe in having the primary department take 
the chief part in the exercises, and by the department 
rather than by individual children, as a rule, Exercises 
by the little children interest themselves not only, but 
the older scholars too. Take care of the little folks, and 
you will get the big ones. 

3. I believe in always having something during: the 
evening that especially appeals to the heart through ‘the 
eye. Last Christmas, for example, our pastor gave a 
fifteen-minute. address on the *‘ Child Life of Christ,’’ 
illustrated with stereopticon views ; and afterward twelve 
little children took’ part in home-made dialogues and 
scenes, entitled ‘: Toyland,’ in one of which Mr. and 
Mrs. Santa Claus were first represented at home at ‘the 
North Pole making toys ; then a number of the children 
gathered in a city home, consulting about providing a. 
dinner for a poor family ; and, again, a scene in which 
ragged children were brought in to receive Christmas 
comforts. Such things, if gotten up with reference to 
the character of the particular school, and not overdone, 
are entirely legitimate, and I believe have their good 
effect.and use. 

, 4. I believe in always having a giving exercise in 
which the whole school shares. The Sunday-school I 
have worked in has been accustomed to make its offer- 
ing to the Baptist Orphanage at Angora, Philadelphia. 
Sometimes the scholars were requested to join in giving 
one thing particularly needed, but usually they have 
brought offerings of all kinds, as clothing, canned goods, 
fruits, and groceries in packages. At the appointed time 
on the program, the scholars step out into the aisles, go 
to the back of the room, and march around by a “side 
aisle to the platform, where the pastor receives the gifts 
as the procession passes, the school’s orchestra of young 
men playing meanwhile. Several of the little orphans 
are present to represent the Orphanage, and to them the 
superintendent publicly presents these offerings. One 
year these were called the * a” sen for 
obvious reasons.  ~ 

5. I believe in this chief giving not only, but also ‘in 
some sort of recognition of our own children. So we 
have been accustomed to present every one, old and 
young, with an orange and a box of candy, and in ad- 
dition to this, to give every child of the primary depart- 
ment some kind of a toy, not expensive. 

6. I believe that public giving to individuals is perni- 
cious, and have always opposed it. If teachers wish to 
make presents to their scholars, or classes to their teachers, 
it should be done privately. I have known of teachers 
who seemed to desire public gi ing of presents for the sake 
of their popularity and fidelity being known and praised in 
that way, but such a feeling is not to be com mended. 

Philadelphia. 
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Continued interest in the Sunday- 
school library on the part of the 
scholars depends somewhat upon con- 
tinued additions to the library. The perplexed superin- 
tendent of a small suburban Sunday-school in New 
Jersey writes inquiring how he can interest the scholars 
in the library of that school. He says that it seems to 
him well selected, and that he has urged its value and 
use repeatedly, but the scholars give it very little atten- 
tion. |/ Perhaps they are more familiar with it than» he 
realizes. There-may be a hint, at least, of one way to 
solve the preblem in a custom practiced in another 
suburban Sunday-schoo! near Philadelphia. About the 
first of December a special offering is taken in the 
church toward the Christmas entertainment or festival of 
the school. A past of the money is used in the purchase 


The Library at 
Christmas 


of new books for the library, the effort being to secure » 


twenty to thirty volumes attractive in contents, illustra- 
tions, and binding, —not necessarily large nor expensive 


books. This number is in fair proportion to the whole _ 
library of two hundred books, and to the intermediate — 


and senior departments, numbering about fifty scholars. 
At the Christmas. festival the books are stood up in a 


conspicuous place, and at some time during the exer~ 


cises they are formally presented to the school by the 
pastor or the superintendent. ‘ Henceforward they are 
‘‘our’’ 


books, the children are thinking, for us to use. 
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said ees So their interest in the library is renewed, 
If there were such additions presented three or four 
times a year;—say at Easter, Children's Day, and Ral- 
lying Day, as well as at Christmas,—so much the better. 


OW 


Distribett Sunday-schools have frequently used 
cotanaenenes calendars with good effect, distribut- 
Christmas Festival ing them to the children, to be carried 
to their homes, to be hung in conspicuous places as 
reminders of Sunday privileges and obligations during 
the year. Calendars can be obtained of the local printer 
or printing-housés, of various sizes and sorts, —the blank 
cards on which the pads of leaves containing months 
and days are attached being used for printing the name 
and place of the school, the hours of services, the names 
of pastor and officers, further details of information and 
invitation, and perhaps a Scripture text as ‘the year’s 
motto,’’ A picture of the Sunday-school building or 
church may bea decided addition. Printers’ prices for 
calendars in stock may range from two to five dollars a 
hundred, ‘according to size, for cards containing half- 
tone etchings or chromo-lithograph pictures besides the 
pads of dates. Thousand rates are lower in proportion. 
Small folding calendars are much cheaper. The school’s 
printing on any of these would, of course, be extra. A 
good time for the distribution of such school calendars 
for 1897 would be at the Christmas festival, usually held 
on one of the week evenings in ‘‘ holiday week."’ 


- 


Organizing « Superintendents who have been think- 
Permanent Choir ing of organizing a permanent Sun- 
before Christmas §=day-school choir of young people may 

take advantage of the enthusiasm of Christmas time and 
the customary ‘‘ practicing of Christmas music.’’ A 
double quartet or a chorus choir—to lead the school 
each Sunday in its songs, and sometimes to sing a simple 
and worshipful song by itself, that shall add to the effect 
of the lesson study—has been found of real value in 
many Sunday-schools, The difficulty is to retain its 
interest, enthusiasm, and permanency. But it can be 
done, and this is an opportune time for testing the 
method. 








A Primary Christmas Treat 


By Eugenie Loba Beckwith 


HE perplexing question of what to have for a Chaist- 
mas exercise that will please the little folks is 
already presenting itself to Sunday-school workers. 

In one primary department they give the children a 
treat a day or two before Christmas, from three to five 
o' clock in the afternoon. This gives time for the busy, 
workjng mothers to finish their noon work, and also to 
get the tired and excited children safely home, and quieted 
down early in the evening. 

The Sunday before the treat the children were invited 
and each given a/(little note for the mother, inviting her to 
‘come and bring the baby, or any child in the home 
too young to attend Sunday-school.’’ The absent ones 
had invitations mailed to them and their mothers. ‘‘ Of 
course, they won't come,’’ cried a skeptic. ‘‘ The rich 
mothers won't care for it, and the poor ones will feel too 
shy.’ 

This wet blanket somewhat dampened the teacher's 
hopes, but long before three on the day of_the treat it 
was very evident that of course they would come. 

It was a pretty sight to see several mothers, with 
bonny, crowing babies in their arms, stretching out dim- 
pled hands to clutch the ‘‘ dingle-dangles'’ that decora- 
ted the——— Tree? No, it was not a tree this time. 

And the little scholars were so shy and sweet as they 
timidly but proudly announced to the teacher, «I've 
brought my mama, and our baby too ?"’ 

This ‘‘ bringing the baby’’ seemed greatly to delight 
the children, and those that had none looked disap- 
pointed. One little fellow said, ‘‘ We haven't any baby 


at our house, but I know somebody that's got one, and 


I think L-could borrow it"' But it was a family affair, 
ae ie aa : 
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and we wanted-no borrowed baby to be grieving for its 
mother. Every one was to be happy. 

The mothers and little tots were seatéd about the sides 
of the room, in the center of which stood the surprise. 
In the adjoining chapel were the eager children waiting for 
the signal to march into the land of promise. 

On all sides were the whispered questions, ‘‘Is it a 
tree ?'' «Is there going to be a Santa Claus this 
time?'’ And the teachers said, ‘‘ Not a tree, nor 
Santa, but you must wait and see." They marched in 
to music, and took kindergarten chairs arranged in cir- 
cles under a clothes-reel !—the larger children on the 
inside, the little ones in the outer ring. 

While the children examine, let us also. 

Except for a printed suggestion seen, that Mrs. Santa 
Claus and her clothes-line made a pleasant variety for 
the children, the arrangement was original, so far as the 
manager knows. 

A large-sized, corded clothes-reel was gladly loaned 
by a grocer. This was set in a deep box in the middle 
of the room, the empty space about the standard filled 
solidly with wood, and wedged securely so as not to 
topple. The accompanying cut indicates the kind of 
reel, the post or standard 
being from six to eight feet 
high, and the arms spread- 
ing in a circle ten to fifteen 
feet in diameter. The suc- 
cessive clothes-lines being Z 
of different heights, the 
gifts hung upon them were all readily seen. An imita- 
tion clothes-reel could be easily made of an upright, four 
or six strips for arms, cords run around, and the standard 
entwined with evergreen,—perhaps the cords of ever- 
green, too. 

Stockings, in pairs of different sizes, but none very 
large, were made in all the -delicate tints of cambric,— 
pink, blue, green, yellow, and a few tiny pairs of bril- 
liant red. These were filled with candies, and pinned 
on the line with a space between every two pairs, In 
this space was hung a pair of white pillow-cases about 
eight inches long and four wide, with pinked edge in 
place of ahem. The miniature pillow-cases each con- 
tained a square of popcorn cake, wrapped in tissue- 
paper, and a box of colored crayons for use with lesson- 
cards. Rosy apples, with their stems on, had been 
polished till they shone: They were tied here and there 
on the line with bright twine. “Japanese lanterns had 
been suggested to decorate the ends of the wooden.arms 
of the reel, but these were not considered safe with the 
children sitting beneath them. Sheets of white tissue- 
paper were used to fill all vacant places. 

The exercises began with the reading of the Christmas 
story in Luke, by the principal of the department, and 
prayer by the superintendent of the Sunday-school, after 
which the children .repeated the prayer in the closing 
verse of Phillips Brooks's ‘‘O little town of Bethlehem."’ 
This was followed by the children singing a Christmas 
carol. The pastor gave the children a word of greeting 
and told them a story, and they sang another song. 
By this time the children were casting longing eyes at 
the mysteries overhead. 

Soon their attention was arrested as a quaint little 
figure came in through a side door. She was dressed in 
a short quilted petticoat and a gay red jacket trimmed 
with Something that looked like fur, and a fluffy, furry 
hood covered her head. About her face bobbed short 
gray curls, and her eyes beamed with kindliness as théy 
looked at the children through spectacle-rims. On her 
arm she carried a basket of clothes-pins. 

The leader introduced this plump and courtesying 
little body as ‘‘Goody Santa Claus.’’ She had to invent 
her own speech, and, as no reporters were present, it 
cannot be reproduced. The point of it was that her 

husband, old Santa himself, was getting too stout to go 
down the narrow chimneys, and, with al) the new-fan- 
gled hot-water pipes and gas grates, she was in constant 
terror lest some accident befall him. So she proposed 
to help him by doing Christmas washings, and she 
pointed to the diminutive sheets, pillow-cases, and 
stockings on her clothes-reel. 

A gentleman, accompanying himself on the auto- 
harp, sang, to the tune of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,"’ 
Martin Luther's hymn, ‘‘Away in a manger.’’ He 
sang three stanzas, and, at the close of each, ‘‘ Goody 
Santa Claus,’’ who was an accomplished. whistler, 
whistled the air to the chorus of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ 


‘ground. 
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with the tender chords of the autoharp as a back- 


The children were charmed. Gentlemen with bas- 
kets on their arms to receive the clothes-pins helped 
‘* Mrs. Santa’’ take down her washing. The teachers 
passed a pillow-case and a stocking to each scholar, ‘and 
every baby’ visitor was made glad by receiving one of 
the tiny red stockings full of candy. Bonbons were 
snapped, and the caps put on, and the children allowed 
to help themselves'to apples swinging over their heads. 

When the scholars had been served, and were busy 
investigating the contents of stockings and pillow-cases, 
dainty cups of fragrant tea and delicate wafers were 
handed by the teachers to the mothers, thus giving the 
former an opportunity for a personal word about Louis, 
or Willie, or Dora, or Mary. 

In order that there be no sudden stampede of depar- 
ture, the exercise closed by all singing : 

‘*Our Christmas treat is over, 
And we are going home ; 
Good-by, good-by, 
Be always kind and true."’ s ’ 
The visitors pronounced it a most original and delight- ~ 
ful celebration. 


To the children of the primary department there- aa 


lacked but one thing to make it perfect. For several 
years past they had grown into the habit of_ bringing 
gifts, to be afterwards distributed to less favored little 
children in the city, at the Children’s Home, the hos- 
pital, and elsewhere. On these occasions they had 
marched into their Sunday-school room, arms and hearts 
full of blessing as they sang : 
“Give, then, for Jesus give, 
There is something all can give, 
and had deposited their offerings in a large, evergreen- 
bedecked clothes-basket. -Their radiant faces told 
plainer than words that it is indeed ‘‘ more blessed to 
give than to receive."’ But now, as well as long ago, 
it is a little child that leads us into larger and more 
beautiful expressions of our faith and love. 
The adults who had witnessed the children’s joy in 
giving were so pleased with the gift-bringing exereise 
that they wanted to inaugurate the custom at the Christ- 


mas church service, and they asked that the little people A - 


of the church join them in this. Some of the boys and 
girls who came to their own special primary treat brought 
their gifts as usual, and it took a good deal of explana- 
tion to reconcile them to a Christmas treat without the 
usual ‘‘ give-away time."’ 
Bangor, Me. 
HD 


All the classes will join in the Christ- 
mas giving of the school. Many 
classes, also, may wish to give to 
outside of the, school's announced 
In both cases it is a good plan to encourage 
the class to make its own choices so far as possible, 
The scholars will have a deeper interest in whatever 
they themselves propose. Choosing a class committee 


Class Committee for 
Christmas Giving 


special objects 
purposes. 


. to suggest these choices will often be a business-like way — 


of getting at it. The committee of two or three will, of 
course, consult with the teacher, and make a report a 
week or two before Christmas for the class to act upon, 
It may be a dinner for a poor family, or a gift of coal or 
clothing, or providing suitable garments for one of the 
scholars in the school, or collecting books and games for 
children in one of the haspitals, or any other object that 
may appeal to that particular class. 


Oo 


With what is said in another col- 
umn of thi® page on distributing 
calendars at the Christmas festi¥al, ~ 
there is a suggestion also for the teacher who is some- 
thing of an artist, or can win the services of any one who 
is, and who wishes to give the members of the class in- 
expensive Christmas souvenirs. Get a few calendar 
pads, the cost being trifling, meunt them on generous- 
sized cards of heavy drawing-paper, and decorate the 
cards with water-colors in copied or original designs of 
flowers, illuminated texts, or whatever you wish. Per- 
haps you will cut a hole in each calendar for putting 
your photograph back of it. But the fact that the calen- 
dars are in some way your home-made and hand-made 
tributes is likely to give them added value in the minds 
of your scholars. 


Hand- Made Calen- 
dars for the Class 
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Lesson Calendar 


_Fourth Quarter, 1896 








2. October 4.—Sol Anointed King. .,..... 1 Kings 1: 28-39 
@. October 11.—Sol 's Wise Choice. .-..... Kings 3: 515 
3 October 18.—Solomon’s Wealth and Wisdom. . .1 Kings 4: 25-34 





4. October 25.—The Proverbs of Solomon. ....... Prov. x : 1-19 
5. November 1.—Building the Temple ........- 1 Kings 5: riz 
6. November §.—The Temple Dedicated....... ‘s Kings 8: 54-63 
9. November 15.—God's Blessing upon Solomon. . .. . x Kings.9 : 2-9 
8. November 22.—Rewards of Obedience. ....... Prov. 3: 1-17 
9 November 29.~—The Fame of Selomon....... 1 Kings 10: 1-10 
zw D ber 6,—Sol RES aie eras 1 Kings x2 : 4-13 
_ a2. December 13-—Cautions against Intemperance .', . Prov. 23: 15-25 

12. December 20.—The Birth of Christ ....... Matt. 2: 1-12 
23. December 27.—Review. 
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Study 24.—A Christmas Lesson 


R those who are glad to use a Christmas theme which 
grows naturally out of the biblical material which we 
have been considering for the past six months it may be inter- 
esting profitable to consider the Messianic ideas of the 
avid and Solomon. 
The prophets Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah sPpeak of the great 


_ Deliverer whom they each had in mind as ‘‘ David their 
| {[isracl’s} king’’ (Hosea 3 : 5), the ‘‘shoot out of the stock 
_ ofjesse’’ (Isa. 11: 

~ people, born in Bethlehem (Micah 5 : 2-4). 


1), and the ‘‘ ruler’? and shepherd of his 
That he should 
be a descendant of David, and one who would renew the glories 


- of the Davidic reign and far enlarge its power, was a fondly 


cherished expectation of the Hebrew people. 

From a ‘Messianic point of view, David’s era was only pre- 
peratory. Its function seems to have been the creation, or, at 
least, the awakening, of a distinct Messianic expectation. 


“Not, however, any thought regarding the advent of Jesus,—a 


thought quite beyond the grasp of the people of that day, and 
only gradually developed after centuries of prophetic inspired 
thinking and preaching. 

Have we ever tried to define the fundamental Messsianic 
idea of the Old Testament? There are many Messianic con- 
ceptions: the need of human redemption ; the selection of a 
race, because.of its spiritual fitness, to be God’s medium of 
blessing to.the world; the ‘choice of Abraham, in whose seed 
the -whole earth should be blessed; the holy land ; the holy 
nation ; the training of the nation for a future end; the pro- 
phetic, priestly, wise, and royal types of activity, Which one 
of them is central? Is it not the thought of service,—the 
nation, Israel, as God's selected servant to carry out the 
divine plan among the nations ? 

It will be noted that the first ten books of the Old Testa- 
men are full of this idea. It is the point of view for the inter- 
pretation of Israel’s early history. The writers of these 
historical books were evideutly impressed with the Messianic 
significance of that history, and so related it as to bring out 
the idea prominently. Under the most radical theory of the 
literary origin of the Hexateuch, the prophetic historians who 
contributed this Messianic interpretation could not have been 
living later than the ninth century B.C. Hence, no matter 
‘Wuose premises we adopt, we can affirm that the fundamental 
Messianic ideas were clearly held by Hebrew thinkers in the 
generations succeeding the Davidic era. By the broader and 
more spiritual ideas of God and the humbler views of herself 
that Israel gained from the great prophets, this idea was gradu- 
ally spiritualized and broadened into a longing for service to 
the world under divine leadership. 

What did David do in promotion of this grand Messianic 
idea? At least five things : 

1. He créated the nation, never before a unity in the best 
sense of the word. 

2. By success as a warrior he gave his nation a responsible 
placc in subsequent history, thus preparing the way for self- 
confidence and responsiveness. 

3. He gave a great impulse to religion and to culture. To 
do Jehovah’s will = dominant purpose, to further educa- 
tional influences his chief joy. 

4. He promoted the influence of the greatest minds of his 
era,—men like Gad and Nathan, —who were at least beginning 
to realize that Jehovah was watching over and training the 
nation. 

5. He furnished a model which not only enabled the He- 
brews of his age to realize in a dim way what “service” 
might accomplish, but fired the imagination of succeeding 
ceptaries, 


Lesson XIIl.—December 20, i896 


_The Birth of Christ 


GOLDEN Text: And the angel said unto them, Fear not: 
Sor, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people.—Luke 2: 10, 

(Matt. 2: 1-12. Memory verses : 10, rr.) 
COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
t Now when Jesus was born 1 


= eer u-dé’a in the of Judza in 
of Hér’od . in oo > page = Me 5 
he , there came wise men from |, } wise men from 


- east to Je-ru’sa-lém, 2 east came to Jerusalem, say- 

0 Where is he that is ing, * Where is he that is 

ing of the Jews? for we born King of the Jews? for 

8 seen his star in the east, we saw his-star in the east, 
and are come to worship him. 

3 When Hér’od the king had 

heard (these things, he was 

troubled, and all Je-ru’sa-lém 


with him. 4 with him. And penn 
4 And when he had gathered together all the chief priests 
all the chief scribes and scribes of the people, he 
of the together, he de- inquired of them where the 
pour them where Christ 5 Christ should be born. And - 
be born. unto him, In Bethle- 
wre damien vilken bia: In hem of Judeea : for thus it 
Bith’le-hem of Ju-dé’/a: for written * by the , 
thus it is written by the 6 And thou Bethlehem, land 
6 And thou Béth’le- in of Jud ' 
the land of Ji’da, art not the Art in no wise least among 
least among the princes of the princes of Judah 
ja'da: for » GR of thee shall For out of thee shall come 


come a that shall forth a governor, 
rule my 9) be gr nl Which shali beshepherd of 
7 Then Hér’ed, when he had my srael, 
privily called the wise men, in- 
— of them dijigently what 
time the star d. 
8 And he sent them to Béth’le- 
hem, and said, Go and search 


pies pow J for the yo oe! 
and when ye have found i 


sent them to Bethlehem, and 
= Go and search a care- 
ully concerning the young 
bring me word again, that may chil Py when ye have 
come and worship hi him, bring me word, 

9 When they had heard | song I also may come and 
the king, they in IM and, 9 worship him. And they, hav- 
lo, the star, which they saw in ing heard the went 
the east, went before them, till their way ; and lo, the star, 
it came and stood over where which they saw in the east, 
the young child was. went before them, till it came 

to When they saw the star, and stood over where the 
they rejoiced with exceeding 10 young child was. And when 
great joy they saw the star, they re- 

x wy And when they were 


joiced with exceeding great 
cme into the house, they saw 11 joy. And they came. into 
the young child with Mary his the house and saw the young 
mother, and fell down, and wor- 


child with Fpl his mother ; 
shi ps ym ‘him: and when a and they fell down and wor- 
had opened their treasures, th 


"4 shipped him ; and openi 
presented unto him gifts ; <_ t treasures they 
and frankincense, and.m 


unto him gifts, gold and 

12 And being warned or God frankincense an myrrh. 
in a dream that they should not 12 And raeg Benes of God in 
return to Hér’od, they departed a dream that they should not 
into their own country another return to Herod, they de- 
way. parted into their own country 
another way. 


Gr. Magi. Comapee Esther i. 13; Dan.ii.x2. 2 Or, Where is the King 
of the ae that is born? *%Or, ¢ eant Or, the time of the star that 


eres American Revisers would add at the word “worship,” in verse 2, 
the ma note “ the Greek w tes an act.of reverence, whether 
paid to man (see chap. xviii. 36) or to God (see o>. iv. 10).” Lap 
would put into the text the marginal renderi hrough ” im place o} 

* by” 4 verse 5, and. substitute *“ who” for “which” 
in verse 





or “ that 


AS>~ 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : Establishing the Throne of David. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Thy throne shall be 
established for ever.—2 Sam. 7 : 16 


LESSON TOPIC : Introducing the Everlasting King. 


s The King Sought, vs. 1, 2. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. The King Imperiled, vs. 3-8. 
3- The King Honored, vs. 9-12. 
DatLy HoME READINGS : 
M.—MATT. 2: 12. The Birth of Christ. 
T.—Matt. 2: 13-23. The sojourn in Egypt. 
W.—Luke 2: 8«20, The angel choir. o 
T.—Luke 2: 25-35. Simeon’s prophecy. 
P.—Luake 2: 96-40. Filled with wisdom. 
S.—1 John 4: 7-14. Sent to save. 
S.—John 1: 1-14. ,The incarnate God. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


=e 
Lesson Analysis 


I. THE KING SOUGHT. 
5. The Seekers : 
Wise men from the east came to Jerusalem (1). 
Excelled the wisdom of all the children of the east (1 ne: 3). 
a shall come from the east and the west (Matt. 8 : rz). 
. The Inquiry : 
” Where is he that is born King of the Jews ? (2.) 
Oh that I knew where I mie find him ! (Job 23 : 3.) 
Sir, we would see Jesus (J t@ : at). 
3. The Star : 
We saw his star in the east (2). 
There shall come forth a star out of may Shag 17). 
And kings to the brightness of thy ing (Isa. 60 +h 


4 The Purpose : 

We... are come to worship him (2). 
Certain Greeks . . . went up to worship at the feast (John 12: ~ 
A eunuch .. Thad ‘come to Jerusalem for to worship (Acts 8: 27 


Il, THE. KING IMPERILED. 
1. The Enemy Aroused : 
When Hered the king heard it, he te ag 
_ The wicked are like ne es sea (Isa. 
ple Fras. Pilate . 


Against . 
gathered ‘dqpou thon (Acts 4: = a 


+ Were 


2. The Birthplace Located : . 
In Bethlehem of Judewa : for thus it is. written (5). 
Out of thee shall one come forth. . . to be ruler in Israel (Micah 


:2 
visio a said that the Christ cometh. . . from Beth- 
lehem ? (John 7 : 42.) 
3- The Search Pashed : 
Go and search out carefully concerning the young child (8). 
The wicked watcheth the righteous, and seeketh to slay bim (Psa. 
ju *. hg . cometh . 
iA 3). 
- The Plot Formulated : 
© Bring me word that oe nae come and worship him (8). 


oe yw pee (Psa. 
Bost all the male 7 


children that Pook in Bethlehem. 
(Matt. a: 16). 


. with lanterns and torches and weapons 


1M. THE KING HONORED. 

1. By Signs in the Heavens: — 

La, the star. . . went before them (9). 
I will show anders in the heavens (Joel 2 : 30). 
‘There shall be signs in sun and moon and stars (Luke az : 25). 
2. By Rejoicings among Men : é 

When they saw the star, they rejoiced (ro). 
Your father Abraham sejoleed to see eg day (John 8 : 56). 
I rejoice in the Lord greatly (Phil. 4 : ro). 
3- By Worship from the Wise : 

They fell down and worshipped him (11). 
They wo him, and returned ‘to Jerusalem (Luke 24 : 52). 
The four and twenty elders fell down before the Lamb (Rev. 5 : 8). 
4- By Protection from God : 

Being warned of God in a dream, . . . they departed (12). 
He shall give his angels pees over thee (Psa. gt : rr). 
Behold, angels came and ministered unto him (Matt. 4 : rz). 


a 
Verse 1.—“‘ When Jesus was born, ... behold, wise men from 
the east came."’ (1) A momentous event; (2) An honorable 
recognition. 
Verse 2.—‘* Where ishe?"’ 


(x) The personage sought ; (2) The’ 
guidance realized ; (3) The end attained. 

Verse 5.—** Fot thes it is;written by the prophet."’ 
as an authority ; (2).Pr as an instructor. 

Verse — —Herod... learned of them —, 
ta) hoe bees ing ; (2) The devout visitors ; (3) The 
4 

Verse Fem Bring me word, that I also may come and worship 
him’ (12) Modest request ; (2) Cunning hypocrisy ; (3) Mur- 
derous intention. 

Verse 10.-——'' They. rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” ) A 

1) Their journey 


a mission ; (2) A divine guide ; (2) A grea’ 
erse 11.—"* y caitie into the. dee " 

ended ; (2) Their desire met ; (3) Their hopes crowned ; (4) Their 
offerings bestowed. 
KS 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D, 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTECEDENT Events.—Luke begins his history with 

the appearance of an angel to Zacharias, predicting the 

birth of John the Baptist; he then narrates an appearance to 

Mary (the Annunciation), the visit of Mary to Elisabeth, and 

‘the birth of John. Matthew begins with the vision to Joseph, 

which probably followed the birth of John, and then narrates 

the birth of Jesus, about which Luke gives fuller details. The 

presentation in the temple probably immediately preceded the 
visit of the wise men. 

Piaces.—‘‘ The east’? was presumably Persia, though 
Arabia was the earliest conjecture. Bethlehem was six miles 
south of Jerusalem, on the road to Hebron. The child and 
his mother were found in some house there. Jerusalem is 
also mentioned. 

Time.—The presentation in the temple occurred forty days 
after the birth of Jesus. If the latter be fixed at December 
25, year of Rome 749, then February 2, 750, would be the 
date of the former, and the lesson may be placed in the same 
ménth February, year of Rome 75§0,—that is, B.C. 4, two 
months before the death of Herod. The feast of the Epiphany 
(January 6), which commemorates the visit of the magi, is 
relatively too early. 

Persons.—The wise men were probably scholars. and as- 


trologers of the Zoroastrian religion.. Tradition makes them — 


three in number (the Three Kings), naming them Caspar, 
Melchior, and Balthgzar. Herod the king was the first ruler 
of that name, —a cruel man, made king by favor of the Romans, 


an Idumean by birth, and the ancestor of many persons whose > 


names appear in the New Testament history. Mary and the 
child are mentioned, but not Joseph, though verse 13 im- 
plies that he was present immediately after. 
There is no parallel passage. ' 
Bo 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—Now when Jesus was born : Compare cl has fas 


18-25 ; Luke 2:1-20. “Now” is simply.a 


in the days of Hered the hing: Probably about two months _ 


(1) Prophecy — 


scrutimy ; » 
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before his death.— Wise men; Greek, “ Magi.”” The name 
was given to a class of men in Persia, who were originally 
priests (see Esther 1:13; Dan. 2:12). At the time of the 
lesson they were the learned Class, especially interested in 
astronomy and astrology. Afterwards the term was used, ina 
bad sense, of sorcerers, magicians (Acts 13:6, 8).—/vom 
the east: This is joined with ‘‘ wise men” in the Revised 
Version. That they came thence is implied.— Came; The 
word suggests making an appearance rather than journeying. — 
To Jerusalem ; The capital city, where the ‘‘ King’’ would 
naturally be looked for. Probably they knew of the Messi- 
anic hopes of the Jews, possibly some of-them may have shared 
in such expectations ; but the appearance of the star seems to 
have furnished the chief motive for their journey. 

Verse 2.— Where is he that is born King of the Jews? This 
cofifident question about a born king hada deeper meaning 
than they themselves knew.—/or we saw: At some time in 
the past, not necessarily up to that time. Verse 9 implies that 
they had ceased to see it.—/is star in the east: The word 
‘* east’? is in the singular number here and in verse 9, while 
the plural form occurs in verse 1. ‘There is probably no dif- 
ference in sense, though the singular here might mean “at 
its rising,’’ or, in the eastern sky. As regards this ‘‘star,’’ 
two leading views have been held: 1. .That it was a natural 
phenomenon, efther a meteor, a comet, or a remarkable con- 
junction of planets and other stars. Some even regard it as 
an exceptionally bright variable star, which appeared at that 
time. 2. That it was a supernatural appearance, for the 
direct guidance of the magi. If the former view could be 
scientifically verified, it would meet with general fCeptance ; 
but as yet such a verification has not beenachieved.’ There 
was a remarkable conjunction of planets in the year of Rome 
747, but this-was two years before the most probable date- of 
our Lords birth (749). There is no proof of the appearance 
of a variable star at the time of the visit of the magi.. Neither 
a meteor nor a comet would meet the conditions as stated in 
the lesson. There is no objection to the view that it was a 
supernatural phenomenon, if the Gospels are accepted as his- 
torically true. Since these magi were students of the stars, it 
is quite possible that the conjunction of planets in 747 aroused 
their interest, and that during their subsequent expectant” 
watching of the heavens a star appeared for their special guid- 
ance. “Thus the study of nature led to the supernatural. 
Their imperfect researches were religious, according to their 
conceptions, and their dim expectations were rewarded by 
direct guidance to the Messiah. -Their remarkable confidence 
appears both in their long journey and the question they asked. 
—And are come to worship him: Or simply ‘‘ came.’’ The 
American Revisers append to the word ‘ worship ’’ this mar- 
ginal note: ‘‘ The Greek word denotes an act of reverence, 
whether paid to men (see chap. 18 : 26) or to God (see 
chap. 4: 10).’’ 
tion, but the whole trend of the nfirrative suggests a reverence 
beyond that usually paid to earthly kings. 


The magi may not have meant religious adora- 


Verse 3.—He was troubled : By the mention of another king. 
Himself a usurper, he is said not to have acknowledged the 
rights of the expected Messiah.—And ad/ Jerusalem with him: 
Some sympathized with Herod ; probably more were afraid of 
what he might do. Moreover, the visit of the magi betokened 
the coming of the Messiah, and Jewish expectation connected 
serious troubles with that advent. 

Verse.4.— Gathering together > More literal than ** when he 
‘had gathered.’’— Chief priests: The same word is rendered 
*‘high-priests.’’ Here, as often, it includes all who had held 
the office of high-priest, and the heads of the twenty-four 
courses of priests. —Scribes of the people: The scribes were 
at first the transcribers of the law, afterwards its expounders. 
The Sanhedrin inclyded a third class, ‘‘ elders,’’ but this 
gathering was probably not a formal meeting of the Sanhe- 
arin.—Jnquired: More exact than ‘‘ demanded,’’ which im- 
plies an imperious request.— Zhe Christ: That is, the Messiah. 
The article i$ necessary in English to bring out this meaning, 
since ‘* Christ ’’ is néw/fsually referred directly to our Lord, 
Herod evidently understood that the magi were asking about 
the coming Messiah, and also that his coming had been dis- 
tinctly predicted in the Old Testament. 

Verse 5.—in Bethlehem of Judza: So called, as in verse 1, 
to distinguish it from a place of the same name in Galilee, in 
the territory of the tribe of Zebulon. The form in Judges 
17: 7, 8;.1 Samuel 17: 12 is “ Beth-lehem-Judah.’’=Z/ is 


_twritten » This formula of citation implies that what had been 


written was still on record.— Ay the prophet: Greek, 
* through ; ’’ compare chapter 1 : 22: ‘‘ By the Lord through 
the prophet.’’ 

Vetse 6.—This verse is a free citation from the Septuagint 
(Micah 5: 2), the Greek version then in common use among 
Greek-speaking Jews. The Old Testament passage is thus 
rendered in the Revised Version: “ But thou, Beth-lehem 
Ephrathah, which art little to be among the thousands of Judah, 
out of thee shall one come forth unto me that is to be ruler in 
Israel.’’ The variations from the Septuagimt and the Hebrew 
occurring in Matthew’s account are much the same, and 
serve to explain the meaning. It is not certain whether the 
sctibes cited the passage to Herod, or the evangelist inserted 
it to give the reason for their answet.—ZBeth/chem : Meaning 
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“house of bread,’’ so named from the fruitfulness of the dis- 
trict.—Land of Judah: The term “ Ephrathah ’’ occurs in 
the Old Testament passage ; this phrase is more specific.— 
Art in no wise least among th» princes of Judah: The original 
prophecy emphasizes the insignificance of the place, as too 
small to be numbered among the cities where the princes, or 
heads of thousands, resided. Bethlehem is not named among 
the towns of Judah in Joshua 15 59. Here the honor which 
is to come upoh it is represented as overbearing its insignifi- 
cance.—for; This word does not occur in the original 
prophecy, but is necessary here to bring out the force of the 
altered form of the citation.—A governor, which shall be the 
shepherd of my people Israel: This full rendering is necessary 
to express the force of the Greek. ‘‘ Shall be the shepherd”’ 
represents a single verb, which includes the ideas of gove¢rn- 
ing and feeding, acting as a kind and careful ruler. 

Verse 7.—Privily called the wise men; The secrecy was 
part of his malicious scheme.—Learned of them carefully» Or, 
‘* exactly.”’— What time the star appeared ; Or, ** the time of 
the star that appeared,”’ the latter rendering being more literal. 
Probably Herod supposed that time would jndicate when the 
child was born. It has been inferred from verse 16 that the 
star had appeared two years before, and hence the limit of 
age in Herod’s’ cruel command. But, of course, this cannot 
be accepted as proved. 

Verse 8.— 70 Bethichém: Sending them to.the right place 
suited his purpose of destroying the threatened rival.— 7he 
yotag child: The word is usually rendered ‘little child.’ 
It is assumed that the born King was still an“infant.—Aring 
me word, that I also may come and worship him: ‘* Also’? is 
to be joined with ‘‘I,’’ not with ‘him.’ This was intended to 
deceive the magi. A lie diplomatic on the part of Herod. 

Verse 9.— Went their way: The word is the same as in 
verse 8 (‘* go’’), implying, not departure, but going on a jour- 
ney.—Lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went before 
them : It is implied that the star had disappeared for a time, 
and also that at least the latter part of the journey took place 
late in the day or at night. The verb ‘* went before ’’ sug- 
gests guidance, the tense pointing to continued direction.— 
Stood over where the young child was: Either over the town 
of Bethlehem, or, more probably, over the house. The for- 
mer view is held by those who accept the astronomical expla- 
nation, and the details of the th¢ory are as follows: The con- 
junction of the planets Jupiter and Saturn recurred at this 
time, the phenomenon becoming visible near the meridian after 
sunset; the conjoined stars-seemed to move before the magi 
in the direction of Bethlehem, reaching the zenith, and hence 
apparently standing still as the travelers arrived at the village. 
This very attractive theory has not as yet been established by 
scientific demonstration, and it can only be accepted on such 
demonstration. 

Verse 10,—And when they saw the star; Evidently it re- 
appeared after an interval of some length.—Rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding great joy: They must have regarded the reappearance 
of the star as a token they would find him whom they were 
seeking. 

Verse 11.—Came into the house: Not, the stable where 
Jesus was born, hut the temporary home of the family. If the 
star stood over the house the magi needed no further guidance ; 
if it merely indicated Bethlehem as the place, they could easily 
learn where the child was, since the neighbors would know 
something of the remarkable story of his birth.— Zhe young 
child with Mary his mother: Compare verses 13, 14, 20, 21, 
where the same significant order occurs, Joseph may have 
been absent, but this does not necessarily follow from the fact 
that he is not mentioned.—2// down and worshipped him: 
The prostration was part of the worship or homage rendered 
to the child. How far religious adoration was involved cannot 
be determined with certainty.—And opening their treasures : 
Probably the chests or packages provided for the occasion 
when they left their home.— 7/ey offered: More literal than 
** presented.’’ This word also might be used either of an 
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own country another way: They avoided Jerusalem ; the em- 
phasis rests on ‘‘ another way.’’ They may have gone directly 
east from Bethlehem, passing north of.thé Dead Sea, or have 
gone south of it, and thus passed directly away from Jerusalem, 
The event has been regarded gs prophetic of the thanifestation 
of Christ to the Gentiles. The fact that it is narrated only by 
Matthew, who probably wrote for Jewish Christians, and espe- 


cially notices the fulfilment of prophecy, shows that this evan- - 


gelist was aware of the universal destination of the gospel 
(comp. chap. 28 : 19). 
Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.u. 


HE great anniversary in the Roman empire at the time of 
Christ’s birth was that of the birth or accession of the 
Roman emperor. In Asia Minor especially the /@¢e was the 
great” event of the year, grand public games, processions, 
feastings, and theatrical displays, with a proportion of bloody 
gladiatorial fights, expressing the slavish flattery of the popa- 
lation. 
on the auspicious day was the burning incense before his 
statue, as to a god, and grand services to him at the temple 
of Jupiter, as to the great Jupiter himself. In Palestine, it 


was on the birthday feast of the fox Herod Antipas that 


Salome danced before the king agd his lords, and won from 
him the ghastly reward of the head of John the Baptist. 
Contrast with such celebrations that of the birth of the 
Son of Mary, with its angel utterances of good-will to men 
and the sweet prayer of the heavenly ones that peace might 


reign on earth, the anthem finding its supreme rapture in the» © 


ascription of glory to the all-perfect, all-gracious God en- 
throned in highest heaven! The skies looking down, 
white with glory, on the lowly roof beneath which lay the 
new-born Saviour, was but a symbol of the transcendent 
‘ superiority of his reign, as King of kings and Lord of lordsy 
then begun. 


Augustus had gained universal earthly empire after proserip- 


tions and frightful civil wars, which had laid waste provinces 
and filled all lands with mourning and wretchedness, 
ism, with all its hideous impurity; slavery, with all its suffer- 
ings; political corruption, with all its crimes,—were left 
untouched, as the normal state of things, In Palestine royal 
birthdays might be grand occasions of pomp and display; but 
the government was a ruthless tyranny, which regarded the 
people as made for the ruler, and rightly subject to his every 
caprice. 


But the birthday of Jesus Christ is the anniversary of the 


incarnation of eternal love, before the beams of which the 
sorrows of earth are one day to melt away, as the dark vapors 
of night before the radiant splendors of the triumphant sun, 

Bethlehem, when I saw it last, a few months ago, was a 
good deal changed. Many new houses and some hotels have 
been built, and the trade in little mementoes of the town fills 
it with petty commercial bustle, little in keeping with its holy 
associations. But the terraces on the steep hillsides are still 
as they were, one may suppose, in the days when Mary carried 
out her babe to look into the green valley beneath, and the 
track by which she may have gone down to the field where 
her ancestress Ruth met Boaz is still that by which the peasant 
goes down to his daily toil. 

The Messianic idea among the Jews was so opposed to that 


of Christianity that it is easy to see how offensive it would be 


*tothem. Their ancient kings had been called the ‘‘Anointed ”” 
of Jehovah; that is, in Hebrew, ‘‘ the Messiahs’’ of God, 
Hannah thus speaks of the king as the Messiah (1 Sam. 2 : To), 
or ‘‘anointed ;’’ Samuel calls Saul God’s Messiah (1 Sam, 
12: 3, 5); Samuel fancies Eliab “the Messiah;’’ David 


offering to an earthly king or of a religious offering. —Go/d and calls Saul ‘‘ the Messiah,’’ and he calls himself God’s Messiah 


Srankincense and myrrh; The first was a usual offering to 
royal persons, the second and third were probably the products 
of the country from which the magi came. Such products 
were deemed appropriate gifts to foreign sovereigns. ‘‘ Frank- 
incense ’’ is a transparent gum, resinous and bitter, freely ex- 
haling its odor, hence the English name (free-incense). As 
it was often used in religious worship, some find a significance 
in this offering. ‘‘ Myrth’’ is well known. These costly 
gifts afford no certain indication respecting the rank or home 
of the magi. The legend which calls them “the Three 
Kings ’’ probably arose from the number and value of the 
offerings. A striking proof of the early date of this Gospel is 
furnished by this brief and unadorned story. Poetic fancy has 
been embellishing it for centuries. The value of the gifts sug- 
gests the view that the little groyp was thus furnished with 
means for a hasty flight into Egypt. 

Verse 12.—Scing warned: The word im classical Greek 
refers to a response from an oracle ; in the New Testament, to 
direction from God. Whether the magi asked for guidance is 
not known.—/n a dream ;-Compare Matthew I : 20; 2: 13, 
19, 22.— Should not return to Herod: As he had requested. 
— They departed: More accurately, “‘ withdrew.’’—ZJnéo their 


once and again (1 Sam. 16:6; 24:6, 10; 26:9, 11, 23; 
2 Sam. 1 : 14, 16; 19: 21; 23: 1). Whenever you read, in 
the Old Testament, of God’s “‘ anointed,’”’ the word in the 
Hebrew is ‘* Messiah.’ Hence this term really meant, to a 
Jew, simply an earthly king, and his idea of the mission com- 
mitted to this leader, anointed by God to his office, was the 
restoration of the Jewish monarchy. 

Herod knew this, and therefore, dE, opular as he was, felt 
alarmed at hearing of a child being born who was to be 
Jewish king. He’knew that the Pharisees, who were all- 
powerful with the nation, hated him, and were always plot- 
ting to take his throne from him,—though, indeed, they were 
powerless unless Rome supported them. 

The same thought runs through all the opposition which 
Christ met. A suffering Messiah was beyond their concep- 
tion, The ‘‘Anointed of Jehovah’’ was to be a victorious 
David, or Judas Maccabeus, leading’ them to triumph over 


the Roman, as David had led them to empire as far as the — 


Euphrates, or as Judas Maccabeus had overthrown the rule 
of Antiochus the Syrian. But there were some with loftier 
thoughts, like the shepherds, and the magi from the East. 


Bournemouth, England. 


But the supreme honor paid to the ruler of the world ~ 


Heathen- — 






at The First to Own the.King 

ae. / By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 

ATTHEW’S Gospel is the Gospel of the King, the 
iba anointed Son of David. Hence this incident, which 
- tells how strangers from afar came recognizing the royalty 
of the child in his cradle, finds an appropriate place in it. 

The first point to be noted is the journey and homage of the 
“ wise men.’’ Their name of magi suggests Persia ‘as their 
home, but the particular place from which they came was of 
no importance in Matthew’s eyes. The point was that they 
were ‘‘aliens from the commonwealth of Israel,’’ and yet 
were first to own Israel’s King. Probably their tribute was 
laid at the infant’s feet before Joseph and Mary had gone up 
to Jerusalem, and so before Simeon and Anna had hailed 
Jesus as bringing redemption to Israel. 

Not without prophetic significance were Gentile voices fore- 
most in the Hosanna to the Messiah-king ; for the order of 
proclamation of the glad tidings, ‘To the Jew first, and also 
to the Gentile,’ is the opposite of the order of their reception, 
since ‘the fulness of the Gentiles ’’ must first ‘‘ come in,”’ 
‘and ** so all Israel shall be saved.” These pilgrims fro® dim 

“lands beyond the pale of the covenant were witnesses that 
‘God's mercy was not shut up within the narrow limits of 
Israel, wor his guiding voice unheard beyond these; and they 
Were precursors and prophets of the ‘‘ forces of the Gen- 
» tiles,” which should “flow unto”’ the King of Israel,—the 
| first drops of the shower. 

Matthew says nothing about the angel choir that stood round 
the shepherds, nor about these humble representatives of the 
- devout in Isracl, nor about Simeon and Anna, but the appear- 

“gnce Ly-the cradle of the magi was not less glorious than that 
of the heavenly voices chanting, ‘‘On earth peace,’’ or of 
~ the aged spints, whose faith had been fed by sacrifices and 
- prophecies nd whose eyes looked at last on Israel’s Messiah- 
king. From the beginning the Gentiles came to his light, 
and their coming proclaimed him to be thé King of men as 
well as of angels, the Saviour of the world as well as the bringer 
of redemption to Israel. 


> What the ‘star ’’ was is a subject for speculation. How its 
> light came to be translated by the wise men into the announce- 
' ment that the King of the Jews was born, is a question which 
opens a wide field of possible answers. There was, no doubt, 
a diffused expectation abroad at the time that a deliverer was 
at hand; and. the known extensive intercourse between the 
Jews and Persia may easily have led to knowledge of proph- 
ecy, which combined with the astronomical bent of Eastern 
science to lead to the conclusion that what they saw was ‘‘ Ais 
star.’’ 

But the more important point to observe is that the magi 
were led by their science, as Simeon and Anna were by 
prophecy. God can draw men to himself by their vocations, 
just as a centurion learned from his legion the sovereignty of 
the bare word of Jesus. Science fulfils its noblest office when 
it conducts its votaries to Christ. God speaks to men in many 
ways, and the searcher after truth will hear, if his ear is 
purged, that voice in every truth which he comes to apprehend. 

Asad, sharp contrast is forced on our notice in the recep- 
tion which these seekers after the King met in his own city, 
They came full of eagerness, expecting to find a nation rejoic- 
ing over the birth. They found no one who had heard of it, 
ani none who wished to hear of it. A very different king was 
in power, not a babe,—but a gray-haired, ferocious monster. 
The contrast of the two kings is brought out by the recur- 
rence in three consecutive verses (1-3) of the word. Herod 
and Jesus both bear the title, —the rightful Sovereign and this 
blood-stained usurper. No wonder that he was troubled, for 
any flaring up of the Messianic hope might have consumed him 
and his throne. 

But that Jerusalem should have been troubled too indicates 
the depth of degradation to which the ruling classes in the 
capital had sunk. Self-interest, fear of Rome, the cow- 
ardly instinct of keeping things quiet, the decay of religion, 
caused by the growth of ritualism and rabbinical trifling with 
the letter of Scripture, had weaned the leaders from the an- 
» cient hopes of their nation, and they said at the beginning, 
We have no king but Herod, as they shouted, at the end, We 
have no king but Cesar. So the eager magi and the troubled 
Jerusalem foreshadowed the future course of the gospel, and 
the Gentiles’ joyous acceptance of the eternal life, of which 
the Jew, by his rejection of it, judged himself to be unworthy. 

The gathering of theological experts by Herod, and their 
unhesitating answer to his question, are at once a proof that 
the attitude of the ‘‘ chief priests and scribes ’’ towards Jesus 
was not due to ignorance, a witness to the Jewish interpreta- 
tion of Micah’s prophecy before it had to be twisted, at any 
cost, from its meaning, and a solemn lesson of the gulf between 
knowing the truths of religion and letting them guide the life. 
It was certain to the scribes that the Christ was to be born in 
Bethichem. It was a matter of indifference to them whether 
be was born or not. None of them ever thought of going 
with the caravan of the magi, or of joining in their homage. 
They had no idea that the old prophecy had any bearing on 
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Bat the way by which they were led is to be pondered. ' 
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them, or any likelihood of being fulfilled in theiz time. They 
were not the first, and by no means the last, who clearly saw 
the truth aboat Jesus and remained entirely unaffected by it. 

Herod united a fox’s cunning to a tiger’s ferocity. So he 
got all the information out of the unsuspecting magi, and, no 
doubt, laughed in his sleeve at their guileless willingness to 
tell all. One can fancy the leer with which he said ‘‘that I 
also may come and worship him,’’ He had settled the kind 
of worship he would pay, and his crafty pumping of the magi 
as to the date of the star’s appearance was intended to guide 
him as to the probable age of his infant rival, while his request 
for their return was in order that he might know precisely 
who and where his rival was. He did not want to kill more 
children than was necessary, but he was determined to kill 
this one. A wise man! for, if this oné was God’s Messiah, 
Hegod might have thought to himself that his opposition was 
but a running against a stone wall. But many of us do the 
same, and set ourselves against God’s known will,—and come 
to the only possible end accordingly. 

The wise men left Jerusalem, probably not without wonder 
and discouragement occasioned by what they had found there, 
nor without some misgivings as to the worth of the guidance 
which they had received from men who cared so little about 
their true King. The star had not been seen since they had 
interpreted its meaning. They had journeyéd to Palestine 
unguided by it, and with only the ordinary directions of ordi- 
nary travelers. No doubt, the road was well beaten, and 
they needed no other guidance. They applied to the recog- 
nized sources of information as to the exact place of the bith, 
and set out to Bethlehem without any heavenly sign going 
before them. God leaves us to use our own faculties and 
the ordinary helps fof our road when these are sufficient, He 
does not waste the light of his star when the traveler can steer 
by landmarks. ‘ 

But no one could tell these seekers under which of the 
humble roofs of Bethlehem this child lay, so the star blazed 
out again, and discharged the office of showing the house they 
sought, It cannot have been an ordinary astronomical phe- 
nomenon, since it ‘‘ stood over’’ the place. God does not 
hide his star behind a cloud when we need its light, if we 
have faithfully followed its light when it last shone. 

It would be a real trial of faith to find the long-sought-for 
King in his lowly surroundings. The magi must have felt a 
shock at the disproportion between the appearance and the 
expectations they had formed. They had to learn, what the 
world has to learn, that this weak child in a poor home is 
‘* the power of God,’’ 

There would be a strange incongruity between the poor 
home and the flashing splendor of the magi’s gifts. They 





- brought the tribute of the best products of their land, and 


thereby they teach us that our clearer recognition of Christ as 
our King and our lowlier worship of him as God manifest in the 
flesh—a truth which the magi did not know—should lead on 
to joyful surrender of our richest possessions, and will do so 
if we have first given to him the richest of all our possessions, 
—ourselves. 

They glide out of the gospel story as they stole away from 
Bethichem, having seen the King and Offered their gifts. For 
a moment they came within the radiance of the light of the 
world, and then they passed on into darkness and oblivion. 
But surely in their far-off homes they remained God’s ‘‘ hidden 
ones,’’ and served the*Child-king whom their eyes had once 
seen. May we honor and offer to him as the magi did4 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Birth of the World's King 


HE wise men seeking the new-born King are the types 

of the rest of the wise world. It needs and seeks a 

wise, pure, eternal king. The wise men show the way of suc- 
cessful seeking. , 

1. There is an intense earnestness, They leave home, 
journey far, make any needful sacrifice, dare perils of deserts, 
mountains, and robbers. But they seek One worth all these 
efforts. They seek for him as for silver, and search for him as 
for hid treasure. A man must sell all that he hath to buy one 
goodly pearl. Only when Christ is to them the chiefest among 
ten thousand do men seek him with the whole heart. 

2. They sought in faith: The King was far off. They 
could not see him at starting, more than the man blind from 
his birth could see the fountain of Siloam as he crossed the 
city with his eyed covered with mud. Faith only asks to see 
the road for one step at a time, the blind man did not ask even 
that much seeing. But the King in his beauty will come in 
sight later. , 

3. They sought in self-sacrifice, It was much to leave 
home on such a search. Some might remark on the hare-brained 
folly of taking gifts for an unfound king. They consecrated 
themselves first to the search, and next their treasures to the 
one they found. Christ put the same test on the young man 


. whom he loved. 







































































4. Their seeking was rewarded. They found inspiration 
to start, guidance in the way, exceeding gladness as they went, 
and Christ actually come into the world. 

“The same way leads to the same end now. ‘ Hasten, mor. 
tals, to adore him.’’ 3 

Vain is the good cheer of Christmas, the successful efforts 
of wise men nineteen hundred years ago and now, unless we 
ourselves find the One altogether lovely. 

Untversity Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


OW when Jesus was born {v. 1). Keep steady hold of the 
great fact of the Incarnation. This Jesus who was bern 
was also the Word who was in the beginning, who was with 
God, who was God. And he was born. He took upon him- 
self our nature. He began with it at its earliest turn and 
phase. How close this great fact of the Incarnation brings God 
to us, what proof of his abyssmal love, what certainty of his 
accessibility! For verily not of angels doth he take hold, 
but he taketh hold of the seed of Abraham. Wherefore it 
behooved him in all things to be made like unto his brethren. 
Surely we should be ready to set our hand*to any lowliest 
duty for the sake of one who for our sakes made himself so 
lowly. And any one who lovingly sets himself to lowliest duty 
for the sake of him who, though he was God, became a babe 
for our redemption, by such motive ennobles and transfigures 
the dusti@t task. For it is never so much the deed itself which 
flows from our finger-tips as it is the motive starting the deed 
which glorifies it or debases it. 
| Wise men from the east came to Jerusalem. ...We saw his 
star tn the east, and aré come (vs. 2, 3). Here is an eminent 
instance -of the way of getting on in religion, At first the 
magi had but the star. But instead of simply looking at it, 
and wondering at it, they followed it; and, after long journey, 
the star brought them to full vision of him they sought. They 
used the light they had, and the use of it brought them into 
fuller light. ‘* Lead, kindly Light.’ And it will lead if we 
*will follow. But the main matter is the actual following the 
light and using it. What surprising Christians we should be 
if we simply lived up to the light we already have, and kept 
on doing it! For the use of light surely leads into larger 
light, For the path of the righteous is as the shining light, —or, 
as the margin has it, the light of the dawh,—that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. =a 
He was troubled (v. 3). The thought of Christ must 
trouble an evil heart. Here is a deep, true test for us,—does 
the thought of the coming of Christ into our heart and life 
trouble us or charm us ? 
And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judea : for thus 
it is written by the prophet (v. 5). How God makes even the 
wrath-of man to praise him! ‘* The very body—the sanhedrin 
—which subsequently crucified Jesus as an impostor officially 
testifies that his birth in Bethlehem fulfils the prophecy uttered 
seven hundred years before respecting the Messiah.’’ So 
their crucifying rage stultified itself and flew flat into the\face 
of their own declaration. Sin diways involves one in sad self- 
contradictions. Their true and acknowledged interpretation 


of the prophecy has pilloried their real insincerity in the cru- \ 


cifixion of Jesus before the ages. Let me not, asthe sunhe- 
drin did, clash with a plain teaching of the Word of God. 
That brings the worst of ruin in the end. 

And opening their treasures they offered unto him gifts, gold 
and frankincense and myrrh (v. 11). A colored brother was 
telling of his way of giving to the Lord. ‘“ Yes, sir,’’ he said, 
*« I gibes de truck off o’ one acre ebbery year to de Laawd,’’ 
** Which acre is it?’ the friend askéd. ‘‘ Wal, dat’ is a 
different question. Truf is, de acre changes most ebbery sea- 
son.’’ ‘ How’s that?’’ ‘* Why, in wet seasons I gibes de 
Lawd de low land, and in de dry seasons I gibes him de tep 
acre of de whole plantation.’’ ‘In that case the Lord’s acre 
js the worst in the whole farm; for in wet seasons it would be 
quite flooded, and in dry’ times parched.” ‘‘ Jes so. - You 
don!y allow I’se going to rob my family of de best acre I’se 
got,—did ye?’’ Is not that too much the fashion of our own 
offering to the Lord,—shreds of time, ..., ‘ talent, driblets 


of money, fringes of things? Let these magi teach us better. - 


They gave their best. It is not our poorest, but our best, we 
should give the Lord. 


Philadeiphia. 
i SAS 
‘ Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. - 


N THIS lesson we find three classes of persons: 
1. First, the Wise Men, Seeking the Saviour.—They came 
from afar on this errand. To reach him, they had to encounter 
many difficulties and privations. But they were in earnest, 
and persevered, and at last they were successful, and found 
him. So all have been, from that dzy to this, who have really 
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wanted to find Jesus. We havé no record in the New Testa- 
ment of any one who wanted to find Jesus who failed. He 
is willing to be found, and is more than ready to meet halfway 
those who seék for him. If men would seek for him with 
the same earnestness which they put into the search for earthly 
things, they would find him swiftly. If men were as eager to 
find their Saviour as they are to secure success in a 
presidential election, there would not be any who would not 
findhim. ‘Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart’ (Jer. 29: 13). Since 
Jesus is seeking for Sinners, if they too start in their search it 
will not be long before they come together. If. you have not 
found the Saviour yet, it is because you have not put your 
heart into the search. 

2. Priestsand Scribes, Neglecting the Saviour,—Though they 
could tell from Scripture exactly the place where the King of 
the Jews was to be born, they did not think it worth their 
while to travel six miles out of Jerusalem to see what had 
happened, or to see whether this child was not their coming 
deliverer. They wére too much engrossed in their own am- 
bitious schemes of getting and enjoying to stop even for an 
afternoon to make inquiry as to what had occurred in Bethle- 
hem. This is just like many in these days. They are so en- 
grossed in buying and selling that they ‘‘ have no time for re- 
ligion,’’ no time to go to church, no time to read the Word 
‘of God, no time for prayer; and yet all the while eternity is 
drawing nigh, and life is coming to its. close. These scribes 
were really suicidal in their conduct, and were working against 
their own best interests. But just so are all those who to-day 
neglect the claims of the Saviour. It may be that you are 
among this number. How stands it with you? 

3. Herod, Opposing the Saviour.—He did this actively. He 
thought he saw in this infant a rival of whom it would be 
well to dispose before it should be too late. He therefore 
took measures to put him to death. In this he failed, because 
he was running counter to God’s plan. As Pharaoh failed in 
the olden time, so Herod did in the later years. And so, in 
the long run, will all fail who oppose the Saviour. ‘‘ He that 
sitteth in the heavens will laugh : the Lord shall have them in 
derision’? (Psd. 2:4). All who mock at the Word of God, 
and who scoff at the way of salvation, will one day weep and 
mourn because they have opposed themselves to God’s mercy 
and love. : 

Now let the teacher tell the class that each one of them falls 
under one of the three heads givea above. Which is it? 
Only one of them is safe, both of the others being sure to end 
in disaster. 

New York City. 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Watimer 


HAT do we call the happiest festival. day of all the 

year? It has come again,—the day of good tidings, 

the day of joy. You who repeat the story to-day can count 

the happy Christmas days you remember, but do you ever 

think how many years the glad song of joy has been repeated 
through all earth and heaven ? 

Good Tidings of Great Joy.—There are few scholars in 
intermediate classes who are not familiar with the story of the 
birth of Christ; but it is well to recall it from as many as can 
participate in answering questiows about the event. Who 
first spoke the words of our golden text? To whom did the 
angel. say ‘‘ Fear not’’? Why were the shepherds afraid? 
Do you suppose they knew at once that the great light shining 
about them was the glery of the Lord? As soon as the angel 
said ‘‘ Fear not,’’ what reason did he give why they should 
not fear? Were the good tidings for the shepherds only? 
Did the angel tell what were the good tidings? Who was 
born in the gity of David? The angel called the infant child 
“a Saviour, which /is Christ the Lord.’’ Where did the 
angel tell the shepherds they should find the child? Then 
suddenly there was a burst of music and a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God. Do you know the words they 
sang? That is the heavenly song that every heart should 
sing now, for the glad tidings were for all people. How can 
you help to spread the good tidings of a Saviour, or lead 
others to join in joyful songs of praise ? 

Jesus was Born.—It was Luke who wrote of the angel 
words and chorus of heavenly song, and how, when the 
angels went away.to heaven, the shepherds went at once to 
Bethlehem. Matthew begins his gospel story of the life and 
work of Christ, ‘‘ Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea.’’ Whose city did the angel call Bethlehem? The 
shepherds found all as the angel told them,—a little, sleeping 
baby, in warm, long wrappings, lying in a manger. _ Was this 
little helpless one like every other newly born child? Had 
his life then only just begun? He was born to an earthly life, 
but his real home was in heaven, with his father, God. John, 
in the first chapter of his Gospel, tells us that this same Jesus, 
whom he calls the Word, was in the beginning, that the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God, that he was made 
fiesh, and dwelt among us. 

Wise Men from the East.—Who were the first visitors to 
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the little child at whose birth on earth all heaven was glad? 
Plain, lowly men, humble and faithful, where David, like 
them, used to watch his flock, were the first to go to see the 
child. Next came the great and learned of the earth. In the 
far East were wise men, students of history, men who studied 
the stars, who interpreted dreams, who were the advisers of 
kings, and were called wise counsellors. We cannot be 
exactly sure of the place from which they came at that time, 
but it was in the far East, and they were wise men like Daniel 
and some of the prophets. It had long been expected that a 
wonderful child was to be born, who should rule over all the 
earth, and that strange signs would appear at his birth, and 
for this wise scholars had watched and waited. Soon after 
Jesus was born, a company of these wise men appeared in 
Jerusalem, We are not told how many, but some very old 
stories call them three kings. But we are certain they came 
from the East, asking, ‘‘ Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews ?’’ What did they say they had seen ? 

Herod the King.—Of course, the wise men went to Jerusa- 
lem to find Jerusalem’s king. Of course, they supposed him 
in a palace, with servants and grandeur about him. Would 
they imagine a king could be in a straw-lined manger? But 
no one in Jerusalem, only six miles from the manger, could 
tell of the holy child. Herod heard, and was troubled. He 
was an ghd, cruel king, angry at the thought of a child’s coming 
to have his place and power. Se were his people troubled, for 
his rage might lead to any cruelty or revenge. Herod sent for 
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angels cut from white paper), praising God, and saying, 
**Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men ’’ (make sure that the children are familiar with 
the words). When the angels went back to heaven (remove 
them), the shepherds, all now wide awake, said one to an- 
other, ‘‘ Let us leave the sheep to care for themselves, and 
let us go to Bethlehem and see this child of whom the angels 
have told us’’ (show the shepherds hastening down the hill- 
side). And they came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph ~ 
and the wonderful baby lying in the manger (show some pic- 
ture ofthe nativity, or build a caravansary with blocks, show- 
ing the recesses on the sides where travelers rested at night, 
while the animals filled the middle portion of-the enclosure, 
In one of the recesses locate the manger.) When the shep- 
herds had seen the child, they told the wondering people 
whom they met what the angels had said to them about him, 
Then the shepherds returned to their sheep, praising God for 
the strange glad things that they had seen and heard. 

In another country, so far away that it probably took half a 
year to travel from it to Bethlehem, lived some wise men, who 
saw a (pin a star to the board), which they understood 
to mean that a king had been born, They knew that the Jews 
were expecting Christ the king, and these rich men started on 
the backs of camels, with their servants and their gifts, to find 
this King of the Jews. 

In that hot country these men traveled by night, and set up 
their tents and rested during the heat of the day. Perhaps 





priests and scribes to tell him where the Scriptures said the * they did not know, as we do, that this king whom they sought” 


Messiah should be born. 

it is Written,—Werod was told that the prophet wrote that 
in the land of Judah, in little Bethlehem, should come “a 
governor, who shall be shepherd of my people Israel.’’ Herod 
believed it, and feared the child who might rule in his place. 
Herod did not care nor wonder that Joseph and Mary were in 
Bethlehem, but a greater King than Herod had planned that 
the Emperor.of Rome, who ruled over Herod, had ordered all 
to be enrolled and taxed where their families had belonged, 
and, as Joseph and Mary were both of the family of David, 
they came to Bethlehem. Herod sent for the wise men, and 
asked when the star first appeared. Cunning in his rage, he 
wanted to know the exact age of the child. He sent them to 
Bethlehem, and bade them search until they found him, then 
bring him word, that he too might go and worship him. 

Led by a Star.—UHerod did not know that God had placed a 
search-light above the path that led the wise men ; for the star 
went before them, and then stood still over the place they 
sought. They entered the house, for, after the crowds left 
Bethlehem, Joseph had found a place for the child and mother, 

Gifts and Worship.—The wise men knelt; with gladness 
and praise -in their hearts and treasure in their hands they 
worshiped the God-given holy child. The costliest things of 
earth were not too much to bring for the holiest gift of heaven 
to the world, his own beloved Son. What costly things did 
the wise men bring? Do you know their meaning ? 
can we bring gifts to him this Christmas time? If we give 
our money, our love, pity, sympathy, love-gifts, in his name, to 
those whose lives we can cheer and bless, he will accept and 
remember as surely as the gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutu.—The King. 

Lesson.—Would you like to go with me to the hills of 
Bethlehem (roughly sketch them) and see the sheep nestled 
together for.the night? (Draw the sheep by making a curve 
with the flat side of the crayon.) We shall find some of the 
shepherds curled in among them, keeping themselves warm 
on this cold, frosty night (a few curved lines), while a few of 
their companions are left to do the watching (represent these 
by shepherds’ crooks,.or pin to the board shepherds cut out 
of white paper). As these shepherds stand, weary and sleepy 
with watching, suddenly a bright light comes upon them (rep- 
resent the light by the use of-yellow crayon), and they feel as 
you would if you were out in the darkness, and a bright light 
should suddenly come upon you. How would you feel? The 
angel (pin one to the board) saw that the shepherds were afraid, 
and he said unto them, ‘‘ Fear not.’’ By this time all the shep- 
herds were awake (change the position of sleeping shepherds), 
and, as their hearts grew quiet with this comforting word, the 
angel went on with his glad story, ‘‘ For, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day, in the city of David [draw a suggestion of 
these white houses in the valley] a Saviour which is Christ 
the Lord,”’ 

The angel then told the shepherds how they would know 
this baby from any,other born in the city of Bethlehem. 
This child, instead of being wrapped in swaddling clothes 
(show a swaddling band), and lying in a seft cradle or 
in a crib made ready for him, would be found — where? 
When the story was finished, suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host (pin to the board many 


was the King of kings (pin a large gilt crown to the board, 


with many little crowns under it); but they kept on their ~ * 


journey week after week, not wearying nor turning back to ~ 
their own land, but determined to bring their gifts, and to 
worship this King. 

As they drew near to the city and traveled in the daytime, — 
they lost sight of the star, and thinking, of course, that the 
King of the Jews must be born in the great city of Jerusalem, 
they went to Herod the king to inquire for the child. Herod 
did not know where Christ was to be born, so he sent to the 
temple and inquired of the priests, and they said, ‘‘ In Bethle- 
hem.’’ The priests were acquainted with the Old Testament 
scriptufes, and in them it had been written, seven hundred 
years before this time, that Christ should be born in Bethlehem, 

Herod was much troubled when he heard that some one 

“else was to be King of the Jews, and he sent for the wise mén, 
and inquired of them when the star appeared. Having doné 
this, he said unto the wise men, ‘* Go and search diligently for ~ 
the young child ; and when you have found him, bring me 
word again, that I may come and worship him’ also,’’ This 
was not what he meant to do., He meant to send and have 
the child killed. The wise men did not know this, however, 

When they left Jerusalem, the star again went before them, 
till it came and stood over where the young child was. When 
they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 
‘*Andewhen they were come unto the house [show lesson- 
picture], they saw the young child with Mary his mother, and 
fell down, and worshipped him: and when they had opened 
their treasures, they presented unto him gifts; gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh.’’ 

This child probally looked to these men like any other 
child, but they believed him to be the king, and they worshiped 
him as such. 

You know a great deal more about the Saviour than they 
did. You know him to be the King of kings. Are you ready to. 
honor and to obey him as your King? Your loving obedience 
will be more precious to him than all the costly gifts which 
tht wise men brought. This you may give—and you should. 
sgive—every day.. Will you? The Saviour loves you, and i§ 
ever ready to help you. 

Philadelphia. , 


SAS 
Criental Lesson-Lights 
By H., B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Ay ISE MEN FROM THE East.’’—The word ‘* magi,”’ 

here rendered ‘‘ wise men,’’ has two very different 
meanings in Scripture, as in profane literature. It is often 
used for an impostor or charlatan who uses magical arts, 
Here it signifies the members of a well-known Versian caste, 
students and phildsdphers, who devdf; | themselves especially 
to astronomy, and thence to astrology, predicting the future 
from observation of the stars. We find them in the Book of 
Daniel, interpreting dreams, and it was with this body, intro- 
duced into Chaldea from Persia, that Daniel and his young 
companions were associated. Their religion originally was a 
simple one, and so far pure that the Jews felt a natural 
affinity to them. Their faith seems to have been pretty much 
what was afterwards known as the Zend Avesta, though largely 
corrupted by Babylonian superstitions. Zoroaster, the re- 
former, or, more accurately, the second founder, of their 
religion in Bactria, is believed to have been a contemporary of 
Daniel. They were not idolaters, excepting so far as they 
reverenced the sun and fire as the visible representatives of the 
one invisible God. Hence their form of worship was looked upon 
by the Jews with greater tolerance than that of any other Gen- 

































































© tiles. Their great prophet, Zoroaster, was said by tradition to 
~~ have bid them look for a succession of three deliverers, the 
fast and greatest of whom.was to be the head of a mighty 
kingdom, and to conquer Ahriman, the name they gave to the 
power of evil, the opponent of Ormuzd, the power of good, 
and who was also to raise the dead. 
Tue Star.—Believing that the heavenly bodies by their 
movements prognosticated future events, the magi continually 
. watched the starry heavens, and, observing a new star, never 
before noticed, would at once infer the arrival of their looked- 
‘for deliverer. Much ingenuity has been exercised in the 
endeavor to recognize in this star some natural conjunction of 
ey “and some astronomers, having ascertained that in the 
az month of May, B.C. 7, there was a conjunction of Jupiter and 
- Saturn, visible in Chaldea, three hours* before sunrise, have 
fancied they have solved the mystery and explained the “* star.’’ 
But Professor Pritchard took the trouble to calculate afresh 
the ephemeris of the planets for that year. His calculations 
were confirmed by several other great astronomers, and he 
lias shown that on the second occasion the planets were some 
- degrees apart, while in previous years there had been much 
' closer conjunction. It was impossible, as Dr. Pritchard -has 
| proved, that the conjunction in December of that year could 
fave been any guide on the way from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, 
@s it would have been behind them, far away to the west. We 
“must accept the simple statement of the Word of God as it 
siands, that the heavenly light was vouchsafed by special 


rds. 
| The College, Durham, England. 
' 2... 
. +. (By the Rev. William Ewing 


+ ** Wise MEN FROM THE EAST CAME TO’ JERUSALEM.’’— 
> Phere issan dold Talmudic story to the effect that a certain 
| Arabian e and announced to the men of Israel the birth 
of their Messiah. He was dismissed by the curt question of a 
| fabbi, *‘ What need have we to learn from an Arabian?’’ It 
was a belief among the Jews that the children of Abraham by 
% , who dwelt in the eastern countries, were possessed 
: certain occult knowledge, handed down from father to son 
patriarchal days. To this, possibly, we owe the story of 

hee the Arkbian. 
> “We wave Seen nis Star.’’—This saggests the * star ’’ 


¢urious old legend relates that the magi were twelve in num- 
| ‘ber, chosen to watch for the appearing of this star whose 
) advent Balaam had predicted. This duty passed through 
 $everal generations from father to son, and the company were 
wont to ascend a mountain, thence to watch the rising of the 
Stars. At last the star appeared, with a child in the midst and 
& cross above it, The child told them to go to Judea. Accord- 
ing to another tradition, the number was three, and their 
>-fiames are preserved. After many vicissitudes, the skulls of 
these men, reputed kings, are now said to rest in a surfptuous 
* shrine in the great Cathedral of Cologne. No skepticism as 
to the story is permitted within the sacred precincts, This 
“summer, when going round the treasury there with a priestly 
“guide, I heard a genial German visitor asking if it was his 
‘opinion that the bones of the three kings were there. ‘‘ No,”’ 
* Came the answer like a flash ; “it is not a matter of opinion, it 
is a fact!” 


a 4 _ Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
YS 
Question Hints ; 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


HE Wise MEN (vs. 1, 2).—When was Jesus born? Why 
in Bethlehem? What wonders had attended his birth? 
How does this mention of Herod fix the date of the wise men’s 
visit? Who were these wise men? From what eastern land 
did they probably come? Whence, probably, did they get 
their idea of a Messiah? Why did they look for him in Jerusa- 
‘tem? ‘* Seesin the east’? or ‘‘sfar in the east’’?? What 
does their quest show regarding the character of the wise men ? 
2. BerH.enkm (vs. 3-6).—What Herod was this? Why 
was Herod troubled? Why was ‘‘all Jerusalem” troubled 
with him? Who were the “chief priests’? the “‘ scribes "’? 
"What is meant by the term “the Christ’?? From what 
prophet did they quote? (Mic. 5:2.) How’does “ princes ”’ 
Come to mean “‘towns’’? How does the Revised Version, 
“which shall be shepherd of my people,”’ better express 
Christ’s mission and character ? 
3. Herop (vs. 7, 8).—What significance in the secrecy 
which Herod used? Why did he want to know precisely 
_. ‘when the star appeared? Why did he not go with the wise 
men? Whiy did he pretend that he wanted to worship with 
them ? 

4. THe Star (vs. 9, 10).—In what direction was the star 
now? What was the nature of thisstar? What did its move- 
ment portend, that they should rejoice ? 

§. Tue Girts (vs. 10-12).—What would lead you to believe 
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divine interposition, as the vision of angels had been to the , 


i @f which Balaam prophesied as to come ‘‘ out of Jacob."” A : 





SUNDAY > 

~ 
that this “ house ’’ was not the stable in which Christ was born? 
What is frankingense ? myrrh? Which of these gifts would 
be given to Christ as a king? Which to him as a man, who 
was to die? Which to him as divine? How are we, in com- 
ing to Christ, to imitate their acts? their gifts? 


For the Superintendent 

1. Who came to seek the new-born Christ? 2. Siew wile 
theyled? 3. Where did they expect to findhim? 4. Whom 
did they question about him? 5. Whom did Herod question? 
6. Where was it prophesied that Christ should be born? 7. 
How were the wise nien led to Bethlehem? 8. What did they 
do when they saw the divine Babe? 9. What gifts did they 
offer him ? 

Boston, Mass. 

- 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. In what town was Jesus born? 2. Who was king at 
that time? 3. Why should Herod have been troubled at the 
question of the wise men? 4. What was Herod’s real pur- 
pose in trying to leirn where Jesus was? 5. In what way 
did God show his loving care over Jesus and his followers ? 
4m These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy + full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 


is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
Joba D. Wattles & Co.,.1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Blackboard Hints 
, By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


s 





SEEKING FOR THE KING. 
JERUSALEM. 
BETHLEHEM. 


They 00 IN HIS PRESENSE. 


FOUND 
SEEK, AND YE SHALL FIND, 


FELL DOWN 








BRINGING GIFTS TO JESUS. 


WHAT DOES HE WANT ? 


{After the lesson review, this line should read-] 
WHOM DOES HE WANT ? 


Trenton, N. J. 











KSA 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘* Brightest and best of the sons of the morning. 
** We three kings of Orient are.”’ 

‘When marshaled on the nightly plain."’ 
‘Guide me, O thou great Jehovah."’ 

‘*‘ It came upon the midnight clear."’ 

‘Hark, hark, my soul."’ 

** Joy to the world ! the Lord is come.” 

‘*Whao is he, in yonder manger ?"’ 


ARYSY 
Lesson Summary 


OLOMON, with all his glory, has passed away, but ‘‘a 
greater than Solomon. is -here.’’ The eternal King is 
born at Bethlehem of Judea, as the prophets have foretold. 
Aroused and guided by preternatural tokens in the heavens, a 
group of devout men have journeyed from their home jin the 
far East to Jerusalem, seeking the royal Babe, Their inquiries 
cause disquiet at the Holy City. King and people are 
disturbed. Consultations are held. The birthplace of Israel's 
expected Prince is discovered. A plot is formulated. Herod 
would make informants of his guests. Without suspicion they 
go on their mission. \ Joyfully they follow the reappearing star 
and find the baby King. Devoutly they worship him and lay 
their treasures at his feet. Their mission is accomplished. 
They are about to return as they came. But God interposes, 
and, warned of him, they evade Herod, and go home another 
way. 


a 
Added Points 


How diverse the results of the same event. Jesus’ birth 
brought the magi from the east, led them to the manger, 
aroused Herod and all Jerusalem, sent the scribes to the scrip- 
tures, developed a brutal plot, engaged Jehovah and his angels. 

Herod’s pious pretense deceived his guests, but God saw 
through it and brought his scheme to natght. 

Seekers of Jesus may count on divine guidance. ‘Tokens 
in the heavens, disclosures in the scriptures, impressions by 
dreams, ministrations of angels, all are available and signifi- 
cant in God’s hands, 


No. 49 


Those who accept God’s 's goidance are sure to find “exceed. 
ing great joy.”’ 

*Wise men have many a long pilgrimage, mich of care{u! 

inquiry, seasons of rapt devotion, and times of transporting joy. 


ASA 
International Primary Lessons 


” (OPTIONAL) 
The Birth of Jesus 


Lesson for December 20 <? 
By Julia E. Peck 


ITH children who come to,us from comfortable homes, 

who hold in recollection the joys of several Christmas 

seasons, who remember, too, songs, texts, and responsive ser- 

vices, on which we drilled them last year at. this time, we may 

use as the central thought for the day, ‘‘ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.’’ 

With mission children, or those who have no home training, 
who hear to-day for the first time of the Christ-child, we need 
an entirely different plan; for we cannot teach children how 
to take possession of their Gift until they learn that it is 
theirs. 

In the case of those carefully taught at home, we Aneilcas- 
from the children the story of the birth of the Christ-child; 
then they may recite their Christmas texts, learn new ones, 
and “relate their experiences in celebrating the birth of our 
Lord, of giving and receiving. This part of our lgsson is, 
however, only the introduction, and to be used in connection 
with a praise and responsive service. 

We are to dwell longest on the point in which lies the 
strength of our lesson,—that is, what this story means to us, 
what we are to do with it, how we are to use it:in our lives, 
teaching, as a climax, ‘‘ Freely ye have received,’’ etc., and 
for application : 

1. For his sake, giving or sharing our treasures. 

2. Giving the work of our hands. 

3- Giving our souls to Christ. 

It is possible that in times past we have, throngh thoughtless- 
ness, made this Christmas story seem a trivial one, to,these wide- 
awake children, by our strained efforts to get up something’ 
new or different each in the way of illustration, mis- 
takenly thinking they ha weary of the ‘* old, old story, ’? if 
told merely in words, and forgetting the delight children have 
in going back to familiar stories or exercises, even those con- 
nected with every-day matters,—a joy which comes to a young 
child from the return to familiar ground, when so much in this 
wide thought-world is new and strange to him. ~ 

Witness our attempt at something new in our display of toy 
stables, oxen, lambs, shepherds, tinsel angels, or, worse yet, 
a doll-baby in a manger cradle, as though our wide-awake five- 
year-old, to whom God has given keen imagination, needed a 
waxen image to suggest a mental picture of a divine and 
beautiful Babe, and this too when he has in his home “a real 
live baby,’’ more beautiful than any dolly ever used as an 
object (?) lesson. 

Let us have for decoration plenty of greens and Rewins and 
pictures, the best we can find. Copies of the most beautiful 
Madonna pictures are easily obtained. 

We will not use to-day cheap, flimsy, gilt playthings, which 
check the full play of the child’s imagination, and which de- 
tract from the dignity and sacredness of the subject. 

The average American boy of the primary age,/who wears a 
‘**real Waterbury watch,’’ who steers his wheel safely among 
the eléctric cars in our city streets, and*has already learned to 
face danger with a clear head, holds in contempt this senti- 
mental fussing with toys on Sunday. He encounters stern 
realities in his secular experience, and scorns on Sunday to 
encounter these artificial “‘ symbols’ which stand for senti- 
mentality. Let us teach him to use this Christmas story 
in a way that shall make him a tower of strength morally. 

With these well-taught children, missionary magazines fur- 
nish ggod material for a Christmas lesson ; for they often tell 
of Christmas celebrations in mission schools, among children 
who never before received a gift, and who for the first time 
hear of the Christ-child. 

In the case of mission children, we dwell longest upon the 
story of the birth of Jesus. To aid us in making it strong, as 
well as simple, let us study the lesson exactly as we would 
study to teach a class of adults ; then let us read Christmas 
lessons, already adapted ‘to the child-mind (but not antil we 
ourselves have a store of material to adapt). 

One of the best of these books is called “ Child’s Christ- 
Tales,’’ by Andrea Hofer (Kindergarten Literature Co., 
Woman’s. Temple, Chicago), Do not use any of the legends 
in this book, if the children are hearing to-day for the first 
time of the Christ-child, because, while all is new, they would 
not be able to distinguish between legend and Bible history. 

The climax for our mission children : This Saviour of the 
whole world is ours, and we are his. 

Give each mission child a Madonna picture to take home. 


Northampton, Mass, 































































































































New Books on Japan * 


XCEPT the British Minister Sir Ernest 

“Satow’s Summary of Japanese Lit- 
erature in Appleton’s Cyclopedia (Apple- 
ton), there is scarcely anything in English 
which gives one a general view of Japan's 
deposit of thought and letters during 
eleven hundred years, though in various 
books one can find single pieces trans- 
lated or fragmentary notices of the gen- 
eral theme. The book of Sunrise Stories, 
by Riordan and Takayanagi, is therefore 
very welcome because it gives us at least 
a general and sympathetic glance at the 
subject. Though, like a Japanese dinner, 
it makes a Westerner feel hungry very soon 
afterward, yet it nourishes somewhat, and 
pleases more. Its touch is light and airy, 
but accurate. We get a glimpse of the 
early mythology, of Shinté or the Path to 
the Gods ; then, under Buddhism, when 
the two cities of Nara and Kioto grow up 
(A.D. 700-1200), rich in priests, poets, 
philosophers, and literary men and wo- 
men,.we have songs, books of travel, 
many a fascinating story, the old historic 


~exploits turned into fairy tales, and what 


we should now call novels. The interest- 
ing fact stands out clear that the literary 
language of Japan was created by women, 
the men usually putting their scholarly 
and erudite writings into the Chinese,— 
the Latin of Japan. Then followed (A. D. 
1200-1600) the medieval -clan fights and 
struggles between the court families and 
the warring Buddhist monks, which made 


». finally a chaos that has furnished the nov- 


elists of the peaceful times of the Toku- 
gawa Shdguns, who lived in Yedo, with 
inexhaustible mines of theme and illustra- 
tion for their fiction. In the time of long 
peace, after 1600 and to 1850, arose the 
drama and the modern schgol of classic 
fiction led by Bakin, upon which our 
authors’ curtain falls. This is the book 
of its kind. Nevertheless, one hungrily 
asks who will give us a worthy, a scholar- 
ly, and an attractive introduction to Japa- 
nese literature ? 


Lafcadio Hearn, himself an inheritor | 
of the Greek and the Celtic genius, inh- | 


tensely susceptible, emotional, and the 
master of a consummate literary style, has 
entered into Japanese life and psychology 
with extraordinary facility and power. By 
long residence and almost complete isola- 
tion from Christendom and ‘the White 
Man’s World,’’ he has made his whole 
nature, as it were, a sensitive plate for 
the reception of all Japanese phenomena. 


Kokoro, the title of his new book, means | 
‘‘heart,"" and Mr.)‘Hearn seems to be | 


able to photograph the Japanese soul. 
Collecting his Atlantic Monthly articles | 
together in this comely volume, he tells 
us of ancestor worship, pre-existence, the 
force.of Karma, of tendencies, of temples, 
of conservatives, of things after the war, 
and of Japanese civilization. Apparently 
callous and blind to real Christianity, — 
which he has apparently learned from its 
critics and enemies, —and from ‘‘science,"’ 
often most falsely so called, withal know: | 





Seek ae hoa A aang Sag Ee Lppgetins of 
Riordan an ezo 
samo, Pe. 281. New York: Charles Sie 


Kokoro : | ram and Echoes of 
By Lafcadio H tame, pp. 
ton, Mifflin, RCo. $t.25. 

The Hermit Princes : Oe See ie 
By Eleanor weg 4 samo, pp. 315. New York 


1 Life. 
apanese aie. fe 


Boddbisem. By 
gilestrated, po. 


ing well that wrong side of life which can 
be so well learned by a newspaper re- 
porter, Mr. Hearn’s delightful and fasci- 
nating essays are to be taken as things 
deliciously sweet to the taste, but uncer- 
tain as to nutritive value and their after 
effect. We are glad to have Mr. Hearn. 
We are even more glad to have schol- 
arly and consecrated missionaries. 

The Hermit Princes who give the title 
to Eleanor Stredder’s new book are two 
Japanese of high rank who were on the 
losing side of the civil war between the 
Mikado'’s and Tycoon's forces in 1868-70. 
They find refuge and hiding-place among 
the «hairy Ainu’’ of Yezo. An English 
boy, Rupert Lauristan, is shipwrecked on 
the shore, lives among the Ainu, becomes 
acquainted “ with the princes, and has 
various experiences in Japan. Finally he 
reaches Tokyo and the British consul 
The tale is slight, but with plenty of con- 
versation and descriptions of things Ainu 
and Japanese,—which the author has 
evidently studied in the museums. If she 
has ever seen Japan, the indications of 
her presence on the soil are not visible in 
her book. It is rather late in the day for 
one to write on a country so well known 
as the Mikado’s empire, and to fill her 
pages with misspelled words, with imaccu- 
racies in geography and social customs, and 
with descriptions and thoughts which 
have no correct” relation with Japan, 
though proper to England. The author 
has evidently read French books and the 
works of Sir Edwin Arnold,—which is 
sufficient proof that, though the book 
may be lively and harmless, it is not 
accurate. . 

Dr. Paul Carus is a skilled literary 
workman who can cast his studies of 
Buddhism in the form of popular stories. 
Karma, the title of his book, is the law of 
cause and effect. It is the ancient In- 
dian philosophy of evolution. Its pith is 
thus stated, ‘‘ We are our own creator ;’’ 
or, better, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.’’ ‘Self is an 
illusion.’’ ‘‘ Hell is nothing but egotism, 
and Nirvana is a life of righteousness.’’ 
This story, of cruel and kind men, and of 





| the rise and fall of character, first ap- 
| peared in a weekly publication, The Open 


Court. Now, reprinted and illustrated on 
chirimen, or crinkled crépe paper, that 
feels like a glove, and done in Japan by 
Japanese printers and artists, it is a sort 
of illuminated heliday advertisement of 
the philosophic Chicago periodical. 

Yo 


Syria from the Saddle. By Albert Payson Ter- 
hune. (12mo, "ace 6 pp. one. Boston : 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. $1.50. 

Through Eevee to Palestine. By a S. Smith. 
(tamo, illustrated, pp. 223. Chicago Flem- 

ing H. Revell Co. 





$1.25.) : 

American ‘travelers are still adding to 
the large library of books on Palestine. 
| The writers of the two books named above 
make no pretense to scholarly researc 
Mr. Terhune is a skilful horseman and 
| experienced traveler in many lands, Fdr- 
| tunate in having the guidance of David 
Jamal of Jerusalem, he journeyed over 
the rough roads of Syria. In Syria from 
the Saddie he gives vivid pictures of the 
manners and customs of the present in- 
| habitants, who, in spite of conflicts of 
religion and the intrusion of foreigners, 
| preserve in their daily lives so much of 
| remote antiquity. Mr. L. S. Smith 
traveled in a company of tourists through 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Palestine. His 
book, Through Egypt to Palestine, is 
written in careless colloquial style, and 
| gives but faint impressions of the memo- 
Pats rable places visited. It is illustrated with 
v3 | photographs taken by the author. 





A Brief History of the Nations and of their 
Progress in Civilization. B 


George Park 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D. (12mo, illustrated, 


PP. xiii, New York: American Book 
0. has 


Professor Fisher’ s works on church his- 
tory are of high value, and his Outlines of 
Universal History (American Book Co.) 
‘is one of the best college text-books on 
the subject. He has now prepared for 
high schools a briefer work of this kind, 
which possesses the same general merits 
of ‘style, treatment, and arrangement. 
Ancient history occupies 197 pages ; me- 
dieval history, 148 pages; and modern 
history, 219 pages ; and there is a good 
index of 33 pages. Besides some small 
but well-printed maps there are many 
excellent engravings, truly illustrative of 
the text. 


Co \ 
Literary Notes and News 


That great progress has 
been made in the edu- 
cation of the Indians is 
evidenced by their handiwork in various 
directions. Among other things, they 
print, publish, and edit their school pub- 
lications, often showing considerable abil- 
ity in so doing. A specimen of work in 
the publishing line comes from a graduate 
of the Indian school at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the shape of a souvenir of the 
United States Indian Training School at 
Chilocco, Oklahoma. A series of thirty 
views, printed on heavy paper ‘and fast- 
ened together by cord, shows the build- 
ings, scenes in workshops, groups of 
students, and thelike. Short descriptions 
accompanying the illustrations give inter- 
esting information about the school and 
its purpose. The publisher is Charles E. 
Dagenett, a teacher in the school, who 
will send the souvenir on receipt of twenty- 
five cents, to cover the cost, to those ad- 
dressing him in care of the Chilocco Indian 
School, Arkansas City, Kansas. 


Souvenir of 
Indiana Education 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
» used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch cach issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to edrlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do nol 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any addtrtisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advestising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 


iat the regular rate will be charged. For imside- 


page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see Page 798. 


Stimulates digestion. 


Phosphate. 


Horsford’s Acid 
It acts directly on the food thus 


stomach in an active, healthy condition. 





or use of the voice 
Troches ’’ are exceedingly beneficial. 
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chances and make no 
matter. The Gall Borden Eagle Brand C 
has saved thousands of 


io portant 





The Bureau of Statistics esti- 
mates that there are 


17,500,000 
Boys and Girls 


in the United States between 
the ages of eight and ei a 
Several millions of 


Want 
St. Nicholas 


as a Christmas gift-—and mil- 
lions of them would be the bet- 
ter and the happier for receiv- 
ing it. “A year’s subscription 
to St. Nicholas 3 is a liberal edu- 
cation.” 
grow up on St. Nicholas 
a refining influence from it 
tells on their entire lives, 


Asa 
Christmas 
Gift 


























Send us the price 

A beautiful e a year’s sub- 
a pee nave wil tend 
Two Numbers Lceileue with 
© Free. the November 
and” December 








numbers (the serials begin in them). 
All this you give at Christmas, and 
the numbers for a full year from 
pany go direct to the. t 
—who gets 14 numbers in a 


THE CENTURY 
UNION 8Q., NEW YORK. 
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Springfield, M 


Young folks who 
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Quarterly for 
have had 





For irritation of the throat caused by cold | 
‘*Brown’s Bronchial |. # ... © 
son | Thomas Nelson & Sons 


assisting the stomach, and also stimulates the 
secretion of the digestive fluids, putting the | 


| 
| 


m..5 FF percentage of tat — settles “Behe < the 





FOR THE 


HOME 


DEPARTMENT 


In recognition of the need for a special 
ome Departments, we 
ed with great carea 
Home Department Quarterly, which is | 
based on the International Lessons,and 
is so constructed as to eminently satisfy 
the peculiar needs of these scholars. 


Price, 4 cents cach; 16 cents a year, 


W. A. WILDE & CO., - Bostos. 





Publishers and Importers 


Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 


Testaments, etc. 


Send for descriptive list to 
33 East 17th Street, New York 


en el 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































HE following volumes are selected 
from among the finest collections 

‘of music ever published. Each book 
makes an ideal gift to a friend musically 
inclined. We guarantee satisfaction. 





144 “ 
as in heavy pa paper, $1.00. 


“  * cloth, salt ‘odues, $2.00. 





Catalogs of ail branches af music free. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
453-463 Washington St., 
C. HM. DITSON 4 CO., N.Y. J. B. DITSON £4 CO.,PHILA. 


HAIL THe KING !—A new service of Scripture and 
song by Rev. Ronext Lowry. g cents. 
MAS ANNUAL No. 27.—Seven new, bright 
6 by favorite composers. 4 cents. 
TIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, He. 9 7: 
t pages admirable selections. 4 cents 
‘THE CAPTURE OP SANTA CLAUS.—Dr. w. H. 
. AN&'S recent Christmas Cantata. 30 cents. 
CHRISTMAS CHIMES FP LITTLE VOICES.— 
ve ular service by Mrs. W. F. Crarts and 
»P.-Marm. Kigdergnrete features a special at- 
tractioh. 6 cents. 
Send 30 cents for a 


copy of the new book Sacred Songs, No. 1 


By ANKE, McGrananan, and Sressins. 


T BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
ts Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 E. gth St., New York. 


a Beiriy’s Christmas Exercises 


16 pages each 
es excellent, beautiful 


i P yoclsgsaue and 
}anthems with ew 
on sdl sie ¢ dozen sold. ‘Be 


























, F ofmple ad 
ivocate ” } b earvined (tage =e 
“ t of the orld ’’ 5 cents. 


Fates : $3.50 per 100, express not paid ; $4.00 per 
; ame cents per dozen, “oon 
BEIRLY, Publishe 
Q1 5-201 A. BEI Avenue, Chicago, il, 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


LOVE.. 
a saw By Ww. of Scripture reading, recitation, and 
ason. 5 cents anem P 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 


A Loyal Traitor Corporal Fred’s Commission 
A Story of the Naval War of 1812 By Capt. CHARLEs Kune, U.S. A. 


By Jams BARNES ‘The Middleton Bow! 
The Painted Desert By ELLEN Dovetas DELAND 


A Story of the Arizona Desert 
By Kirk Munrox The Boy Wreckers 
By W. O, STODDARD 


The Rock of the Lion 
A Story of the Siege of Gibraltar An Adirondack Boy Afloat 
By Joun R. SPEARS 


By MoLLy ELLiot SEAWELL 
HARPER S ROUND TABLE Send for a copy of our 16-page 
illustrated Book-List. This wih 


offers, to its subscribers only, $475.00 
explain our offer of Free Books. 


in prizes, .to be divided as follows : 
The offer includes fibraries of 


Story competition, $150.00; Ama- 
teur Photography competition, two, three, four, and five books, 
re a AK libraries eere 


ae eee and Pussle Foe 

4 not Money Prizes « a oer {, ‘tae Free Books “ iindred 
scriber, nd andfifty 

wish to enter one of the Prize’ “aleg which, are sent for atte. num- 
petitions, send two dollars and your bers of paid two-dollar subscrip- 
address for a subscription when you tions to HARPER S ROUND 
send your material to go inany of TABLE. A special offer to school 
the competitions. teachers. 


SOME CONTRIBUTORS 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
MARGARET DELAND GEORGE MEREDITH 
Hon. T. W. HIGGINSON W. E. HENLEY 
Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT WILLIAM BLACK 
W. D. HOWELLS CAMILLE FLAMMARION 
F. R. STOCKTON FRANCOIS COPPEE 


SERIES OF SPECIAL ARTICLES ON 
Big-Game Hunting Historic Boyhoods - 
Historic Cavalry Charges Famous Authors’ Recollections 
The Duty of the Young Voter Mountain Climbing 


Send for a copy v4 the 28 page illustrated prospectus, and for a sample copy con 
~ taining our 10 page illustrated Book-List and Prize Offers (supply limited). 


Subscription Price, $2 per year. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York. P Mention this paper when writing. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1897 





v 


Ss, not 
r, Mason. ents. for sample 
above and a list of the others : also eae. catalog. 


he Wogiom Co., 122 ‘Nassau St.,N R. Y. 


Caristnas S. S. Qing eis of Chrttmas fae 


ming ” ristmas ft 


Christmas Story Told Anew (ee 
vee ). is each ; $4 per 100. 
Many others ; send for li pristmas tions, 
proveee Coneut Book, 50 cts. rown- 

sy Vv ‘hristmas entertainment, cents. 
Henry D. Noyes & Co., ’ hoston, Mass. 


~ XMAS GREETING _ 


Our new Christmas service for Sunday-schools, 16 
es. Bright choruses. Fairy songs. Lullabies. 


ses and recitations. Single copy, ¢ts.; 100, $4. 
The Tullar-Meredith Music Co. 
**Odd Fellows "’ Bidg. 


208 Washington Street | 
Chicago, Th. i 
CHRISTMAS “CONCERT EXERCISES,. No. "38, 


Waterbury, Conn. 


€00b NEWS By Burton H. Winslow. Price: 
cents each ; $4 per 100. Samples 
three different exercises sent on receipt of ten cents. 


. A. Witwos & Co. we 25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


———— 


UPLIFTING ‘SONGS .} The latest and best book 


for praise mootings, re- 


vi and Sabbath-school t 
coe pianbe tit E JOHN chorea COMPANY, 
Cincnaati ti—New York— ay pussy 


kf hide bg 


Useful lekpietasss: Present 
for Pastor or Teacher 


The Variorum Bible 


(With or without the Teacher’s Aids.) 


ote Pobre 





Prattically a revised and authorized text in one, with 
foot-potes equal to a commentary. The most .compre- 
hensive and valuable edition 
brought within oe compass of a portable volume. There 
is nO in existence that gives so much information, 





of the Holy Bible ever 





has such a wealth of toretie, is so mene 
nsed so accurate in its statements, as t 

Variorum ” Bible with its new “Aids.” It is an ~ 

valuable ache to any minister, student, or Sunday- 





circular hie J nique 
E. & J.B. = 00, seniee Union, N.Y. 





A FROGE T HISTORY 


ee. 


Mrs. Crafts’ Pocket Quarterly 
for Primary Teachers, on the . with Kinder- 
methods. a0 year. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, N. Y. City 





Headquarters for all 
Natural History Books. 
8 Aveb St.. St., Beaten, Mace. 














to te Rs for full descriptive 





FISHIN’ JIMMY 


BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


This is altogether the most popular of Mrs. Slos- 
son’s exquisite New England stories. “ Fishin’ 


Jimmy” is a devout, simple-hearted, mountain 
fisherman,—skilled in nature-lore, quick of sympa- 
thy, and artlessly ready in heroic self-sacrifice. To 
know him is to know better the fruitfulness of faith, 
and the uplifting power of an unselfish purpose. 


The book is now issued by the Publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. More than twenty 
thousand copies of it were circulated by its former 
publishers. It is bound in fine cloth, with frontis- 
piece illustration, and may be obtained of book- 
sellers, or will be mailed to any address for 

30 cents 


the publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Half a Million Sold “Already 
Loving Service Series 


0c, ; $1.00 a dozen, 


1. Cag. ot Lavi Service. By Exiza 
ee AYLOR Pry of 


+et+ 
NOW READY! a A NEW BOOK 


HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


THE 














2. Uge *s Sermon in the Hospital 
3. Just for To-day and Verses. 
AMBASSADO Gathered from various sources. 
4. Be . By Wm. C. Gan 
NETT. 
rs Euma Gants 
> . " Tee he BRAND. 
oses. 
Companion to “ Pat 8. sustine’s inspiration. By Barzara 
Our Fathers, “Our ECHTON. 
Christian 10: $e Oe Thy na Haro of Py! M. re WG 
ai 
They are the best books to put in the bands 11. boy Peadigr "iy oem 
12. oe ather’s Gach and All. 


of those who want to know what the Church 

teaches. The Picayune, New Orieans.~ HPO. F. Pian, tor 

Cloth gilt, $1.28. Sead another dolixr and get assorted packet of 
JAMES POTT & co., 


Publishers, 
283 and 285 Fourth Ave., cor. 20d St., New York. 


Cloth, $1. 
JOHN MURPHY & CO., Baltimore and New York. 





Convention Calendar for 
1896-97 


Colorado, at‘Denver ...... 
International Field Workers’ As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. . 


December 2-4 


. January 19-21 


Kansas, at Newton . May t1-13 
Mississippi, at Yazoo City . May t1-13* 
Texas, at Weatherford. .. . . May—— 
Iowa, at Storm Lake. . . . June 15-17 
Summer School of Primary Methods, 

at Asbury Park, N. J. July 5-to 


Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg. . . October 12-14 


British North America 


Quebec, at Granby, . ... . . February 9-11 


Mexico 
National, at the city of Mexico . January 27-31 
England 
World's Sunday-school Convention, at 
London,. ... . July 5-10 
CHD - 
Special Aids for Bible Study 
in 1897 


By President William R. Harper, Ph.D. 
‘ 


HE current subject of the Sunday- 
school lessons always influences to a 
great degree the subject of religious thought 
throughout the world. The International 
system is so widespread. that when the 
attention of its great constituency is turned 
toward a single subject for an entire year, 
it follows that that subject will occupy 
much of the attention of the pulpit, and 
all the general Bible work outside the 
Sunday-school as well as within it. 

It is with special pleasure, therefore, 
that the American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
erature announces to the readers of The 
Sunday School Times a comprehensive 
scheme of supplementary work in the line 
of study to be pursued from’ January to 
December, 1897, the Acts, or, more 
broadly speaking, the Founding of the 
Christian Church. This work is in- 
tended, not to supplant the International 
or any other series of lessons, but to give 
supplementary material to those who wish 
to do more thorough or individual class 
work, whether in the pulpit, the congre- 
gation, or the school. In it are included 
all grades of work, from the minister to, 
but not including, the primary depart- 
ment. 

As the plan is so comprehensive, only 
the briefest mention of its component 
parts is possible here. They are as fol- 
lows : 

1. For ministers and all those who 
| have a reading knowledge of the New 
Testament Greek a correspondence course. 
A careful historical and linguistic study 
of the entire Book of the Acts will be 
made. In addition to a thorough study 
of the syntax, much time will be given to 
purely exegetical work. 

2. For the minister or student who 
wishes to make an exhaustive study of the 


the English Bible alone, a correspondence 





| course. In this course will be made a 
| comprehénsive, thorough, exact, study of 
how Christianity was organized and estab- 
| lished in the world asa universal religion. 
/To this study the whole New Testament, 
| attnaslan of the four Gospeis, will con- 
| tribute. The Acts of the Apostles furnishes 
| the external history of the development 
of Christianity. The Epistles show the 
_internal life and teaching of the Chris- 
‘tians. Both together set forth the rapid, 
triumphant progress which Christianity 
| mege i in the firstcentury. The study will 


Acts, Epistles, and the Revelation, from- 


\ 
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3. For Sunday Sialiwaddhail wha with 
personal instruction which will keep them 
a month in advance of their work, and 
give them complete command of it, a 
correspondence course in the Acts. This 
course has been prepared to give the 
student a complete and comprehensive 
study of the history of the Christian Church 
in its primitive era as recorded in the 
Book of Acts. The course contemplates 
a thorough grasp of the individual facts 
which make up the history, the accurate 
and complete understanding of these facts, 
the relations of these facts to each other 
in a comprehensive view of the history, 
and the vital lessons of belief and practice 
which the history contains for the indi- 
vidual Christian, and for the organized 
Christian Church to-day. The chief top- 
ics for investigation in this study will be : 
(1) The organization of the Church, its 
source, its development, officers, members, 
method of government, rites, services, etc. ; 
(2) the environment of the Church, its re- 
lation to the ecclesiastical and civil powers, 
and to the common people ; (3) the de- 
velopment of the Church as it adapted 
itself to the new conditions of-time, local- 
ity, and nationality, as well as to the cir- 
cumstances of its own growth ; (4) the 
belief. and teaching of the Church con- 
cerning the way of salvation, the resurrec- 
tion, the person of Christ, the relation of 
Christianity ¢0 Judaism, the relation of 
Christianity to Paganism, etc. ; (5) the 
practice of the Church concerning the 
daily lives of the Christians as regarded 





their duties toward. God, toward the world, 

ie toward. each other, and of each other to- 

c ward himself ;.(6) God's providence sus- 

taining and directing the Church ; (7) the 

‘records which have preserved to us a his- 

tory of this primitive period of Christian 
Church history. 

From this description it #ill be seen 

that the course will be equally helpful to 

y any Bible student not a teacher who de- 

sires to undertake a careful, systematic, 

but not a technical, study of this period. 

In all of these correspondence courses the 

work is conducted by an experienced pro- 

fessional college teacher. Each student 

returns written recitations fortnightly, and 

“ receives personal criticism upon them. 

4. For all teachers or adult classes who 

would like.to pursue a course of reading 

about the period, the Bible Students’ 

Reading Guild course on the founding 

~ of the Christian Church. The following 

books are required: Seidel’'s «‘In the 

Time of Jesus,'’ Burton's ‘‘ The Records 

and Letters of the Apostolic Age,'’ Fisher's 

“The Beginnings of Christianity'’ (spe- 

cial abridged edition), Pressensé’s ‘‘ The 

Apostolic Age,’’ The Biblical World from 

July, 1895, to July, 1896, and the Ameri- 

can Institute Essays, New Testament 

series, Nos. 1-10. All may be obtained 

at special prices through the Institute by 

members of the Guild. All members re- 

‘s & ceive a monthly postal bulletin assigning 

‘ = the reading, and giving a series of sugges- 

tions and questions to be considered in 

connection with it. The membership fee 

‘is fifty cents for the year. The scope of 

> the course will be recognized by the titles 

of the books. Either this course or the 

following one would make a most helpful 

and interesting possibility for the teach- 

ers’ -meeting. 

_ 5. For Bible clubs, which may be 

adult classes in the Sunday-school, the 
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American Baptist 





Boston St. Louis - 
‘Publication Society po ob aliige wok 





THE BAPTIST SUPERINTENDENT 


weir eh ieee te 


THE SENIOR QUARTERLY has been 


THE ADVANCED QUARTERLY has 


THE INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY 


Sweeping Reduction in Prices 


HERE ARE THE PRICES FOR 1897 


Note Carefully, and Compare with 
Prices of Other Houses 


I. Lesson Helps Il. Mustrated Papers 
OUR LITTLE ONES, 25 cents a year, 


in clubs of five or more. 


THE YOUNG REAPER, monthly issue 
has been reduced to 2 cents a quar- 
ter, 8 cents a year (formerly 10 
cents),.in clubs of five or more. 
The semi-monthly issue has been 
reduced to 4 cents a quarter, 16 

- cents a year (formerly 20 cents), 

in clubs of five copies or more. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. This is a 
new juvenile weekly, and takes the 
place of Suntight, which is discon- 
tinued, It will consist of four pages, 
weekly, 
Reaper, bat with several features 
not practicable in that paper. 

The price will be 8 cents a quar- 
ter, 30 cents a year, in clubs of five 
or more copies. 








25 cents a year. 


duced to 40 cents a 
50 cents), in clubs of oe Gates 
more, le copies, 50 cents. 


reduced to 4 cents a quarter, 16 
cents a year (formerly 20 cents), 
in clubs of five copies or more, 


been reduced to 2 cents a quarter, 
7% cents a year (formerly 9 cents), 
in clubs-of five copies or more. 


has been reduced to 2 cents a quar- 
ter, 7% cents a year (formerly 9 





the size of the Young 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE will hereafter 
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CHRISTMAS BOXES. 


Ea “CHMIBTMAS CAR CANDY noxns. 





*, the candy 
rs. 8. P. ow's beau poem, “Annie and 
He's Prayer,” has been ed io an elegant 
Christmas Pantomime for this x oe nS ae Es 
ER, FE, none S hy hes 
c and cos' sahous noteneian ta 


stage, and a snow scene indse poe algo given. 
PRICES OF SLEOS. 

00, $2.20; 300, $6.15; 500, 62.75; 1,000, $18.0.. 

Send for the finest Christmas Catalogue ever published. — 

J. & P. B. MYERS, Inventors, 86 John St, New York 


Christmas Boxes — 
The Good -Will bas- 
ket. A very appro- 
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a. 





mas. Sample mailed — . 


% th, $2 per hundred 5 — 
1tb, $2.25 per bun- 












































priate box for Christ- 


for 6c. Made to neste 
Assorted tints. Prices 


dred. Send for catalog 


BIBLE LESSONS, one cent a quarter, 


4 cents a year, in clubs of five or 


more. 


THE COLPORTER rybod 
published monthly, illustrated, at 


is for eve 








cents), in clubs of five copies or be issued weekly at what is realy of other boxes, —free.. 
more. a very great reduction in price. GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM €O., 
will be enlarged in size from eight 122 Nassau Street, New 
THE PRIMARY ARTERLY has to sixteen pages, will be maintained ~ 
béen reduced me cents a quarter, by an able corps of contributors, Bovebtice Sug é 
% cents'a year (formerly 9 cents), and will be well illustrated. We oan 5 yr 
in clubs of five copies or more. intend this for a wide-awake up to YM Fruits, candies. 
date paper for the young people of Starlight Xt Xmas La 
THE PICTURE LESSONS are 3 cents We ee YY 
a quarter, 12 cents a year, in sets e price will be 13 hance as 4 Careme , Sample peng Py ane es 
of five and its multiples. py ychnigh ye “oo 00 cases: } Holiday Catalogue FREE. 
copies, 60 cents a year. $17 & Powt- aye oe * Logiay Me 
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BIBLE LESSON PICTURES, $1.00 a 





quarter, $4.00 a year. more. 


The periodicals of the Society are the best GRADED, 
the best MADE, the best CIRCULATED, and now the 
CHEAPEST denominational literature in the world. 

Send for sample copies, which will be mailed free. 

















































the marvelously low price of § & C 
cents a year, in clubs of twenty or 


| HOOD'S CHRISTMAS 


» —————— 


{ A Service of Reade 
JEWELS, me TRICPATRICK, a 
i, “No. BR, 


sane 


By Hieware, SwENEY and | 
Price, 5 cts. each ; 52 cts. 


New Christmas music for Sunda 
Price, 5 cts. each; 52 cts. oon 


4 arth» J. Hood. 940 W. 





Santa Claus Brick Chimne y Christmas. Vy ~ Candy 
, Boxes, 100 = &- postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 
y Romine, 728 ‘Hunuingdon Street, Fhiliadelphia, | Pa. 
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When Mr. Beecher Sold 
Slaves in Plymouth Pulpit 


The most marvelous scene ever witnessed 
in a church, when men and women 
almost lost themselves in hysterical ex- 
citement, and threw watches, rings 
and jewels on the platform and 
in the collection baskets. Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher describes 
the great event in the Christ- 

.mas Ladjes’ Home Journal, 
while DeThuistrup shows 
the actual scene in a 
realistic picture. 


One Dollar for One Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 




































Che Point of 

| Contact in 

\; Ceaching 

By Patterson Du Bois 


3 
This book possesses the charm of. a ¥ 
sympathetic and intelligent handling 








guide the awakening child-mind. The 
child naturally reasons from his own 
limited experience—from the known” 
to the unknown. Around this central 
truth the author has grouped ideals of 
instruction of such breadth, simplicity, 
and directness as will commend the 
book to every lover and teacher of 
children. ; 
“ As soon as I read it, I felt that I must send 
my sequalotance” Mi Moe. Me y, ye oil E Galen 


oth nie it Month as o 
¥— Notice Jor the stadons 1a sah 


a Jrataing, Chas Sm in the Rhode island 
m7 or 


: “I that a tra oO 

Re 
emphatic a 1estatement at your 

i "Mew Morris Fergusson. 

| “ Let us know the price of it, that ] may re- 

i it to the scores of mothers come 

to me in pony Age my about the 

tional lessons for little ones.” — Zi 





Harrison. 
Bound in fine cloth. s2mo, 88 pages 
Price, 60 cents 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











































of a most difficult problem,—How to $ 















































































{Beckonings. | 
From Little Hands | 


‘ 
‘ 
Eight studies in child life, with de- | 
{ 
{ 


Sha saar poonenodk sepia snes 
rocess-work cop’ 
photographs. 

By Patterson Du Bois 


Where and how the children are so 
_ often misunderstood—how to get at 
what the little ones really do mean— 
how to help them and not hinder them 
at times which seem, and are, very 
hard to them—how to be the best kind 
of a father or mother at all such times 
9 —all this is touched upon skilfully 
and helpfully in “ Beckonings from 
Little Hands,"’ These ‘‘ Beckonings” 
_are real beckonings from real chil- 
dren,—real incidents from real life, 
_ 9 illustrating principles which ought to 
~ @ actuate true fatherhood and mother- 
hood everywhere. 
“1 have nowhere seen saying ap- 


_ ‘+ proaching it in tender veness and 
oh of child life Marporel &. 


~~~. 
~~ ll 


x 


latina 


i i i in i i Mn Mn i i in in il 


— ss 


“ The book throughout is full of the ten- 
derest lessons, Joes } ene & mtpe Oe 
into the hands of every man and woman to 
whom God has entrusted the care of little 


i ti se 


= Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


A_book of 182 pages 7 
inches), illustrated. Price, e a ad 


sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 
paid, ‘4 the publishers. 

D. WATTLES & CO. « 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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| COMPRENENSIVE “QUARTERLIES. 


FOR OLDER CLASSES. 
Teacher’s and Scholar's Editions. 


s Greatly Improved for 1897.— 
\ best scholars’ a. Bixty-four p Five fu 
on each lesso 

New Feat 





t and 















ph 

ry 

. e (Kecat cM meet ay ree five 
or more, léc. each per year, 3i¢c. per quarter. 


THE ILLUSTRATED STUDIES 


QUARTERLIES. 
For Main School Classes. 


May be used for al exce) suventio. 
. Teacher’s — ial Arete v 
r rea’ roved.—Three 
Ts a Be ih fine fair. 
lesson made plain, simple, 
nected. Encourage study. 
The Illustrated St peg. Teacher. Clubs of 
% th or more, 18c. eac uarter. 
\ one e Illus a ted Si “Studies s Scholar. marter. of 
v or mere. each per yea r quarter. 
The Abridged illustrated Readies 
—Giubs of five or more, 5c. each per wan Te 
® per quarter. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





INTERNATIONAL STAN DARD 


GRADED LESSON HELPS. 


1 





COOK’S 
SERIES 





THE JUVENILE QUARTERLIES. 


more, l6e. each 
The J aveniles Sch 


five or more, 4 r 





FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. 


pages. 
+ ag 


mary 
r r, 4c. uarter. 
“The Co ‘Lesson Picture Rol 
, or ee an ceares. yanee with Pri 
r year. or 
st pud og te nd Toscon Pr 


10e. per set per year, or 3c. per quarter. 


GRADED LESSON LEAFLETS. 





The 
per qu 
be. each eevee, lec. per 


uarter. 
The Comprehensive Lesson Leafiet.—sec 
each per year, 2}¢c. per quar quarter. 


50% DISCOUNT. 





copies free. 


mary 
r quarter. for both. 

Cards.—The § 
blished, 10c. per set per year, 234c. per quar~ g 
ee Cards.—For needlework or painting, 


Est AND CHEAPEST. 


>+ +o 


The Juvenile Der year. te bs ioe of shres or \ 
ohar ia lotwot Wi ave sr mores 


ba ep sane: re. Be nile Sot Scholar.—Clubs of 
ove, tee. ene h pe year, li¢c. per quarter. 


The Primary her.—The only strict 
Pesnary FTncher’ 8 ~~ published. Contains 
e#“ly subscriptions 50c. each, or lic. per 


Scholar.—in lots of five or more, lic. § 
1.—$2.50 per . 


some lesson leafiets for use first in the school 


m, then to be a ay bane home for —s of the les ¥ 
aon ior the following Sund ay. esson notes § 
as our quarterlies. 


4 uvenile Lesson Leafiet.—ic. each per § 
ear, A 
% The filustrated § Studies Lesson Leafiet.— 


schools which \ 
| eed ae ae | 
son H 


supplied for six months at tacos . of 30 per per \ 
cent. Sample k 
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"AMERICAN. FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company's Building, 
$08 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities, 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1896. 
$2,409,584.53. 


GOMERY, President. 

CHAS. P. PE Vice-President, 

ARD MA RIS, Sec. and Treas. 
Asst. Sec. 


4 LLI ANS: 
B. KELL Genl. Agt. 
DIRECTORS 
. Montgomery, 


rton 5; Hutchinson, 
der Bi 
’ Je hn n5.G Gerhard. 


Gold Mortgages 
5% GHIGAGS 6% 


POR SALE AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


HOMESTEAD 


Loan and Trust Company 
CHICAGO 


THOS, H. MON 


‘Gere & PF tant 9 
os i m, 
“harles S. we len, 
Edward F. Beale, 








OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
mB. Tuttle, Owen F, i. meus Bishop, 
ust 
Sa — ohn Od. Chak, *, a F. Cobb, 
Thomas Hudso orman 4 
Henry hy Nerton, 
Secretary. merson B. ‘Tuite ie 








_ Money Makers. 


any bpearest. Amounts from S200 to any sum, monthly 
or quarterly payments. Now the time to buy. We give 
5 el og wa Hew bon years’ experience. Y ou make money 
ew historical Vamphiet, ° ‘Chicago's An- 

,” sent on request. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
Atwood Building, Chicago. 


IN GOLD NET to vette sin Riad Rive | 
m 
fey Noes bene” arms in ver 





8% 


years in busi 
Wrine me j. H. [ MeCouLosaks Mh Milton, N. Dak. 








NEW MAMMOTH POULTRY 


yee ae po ES 


DEAF ? We'll send lixt of aids for ee | 


Claflin Optical Co., Washington, D 









ffer bargains in Chicago realty that will pay more |- 


FIVE SPLENDID SERIAL WEEKLIES. : 





wenn ane People’s Weekly .—The largest and 
. paper ever pu ublished for Sunday-school 
readers, having eight pages of four columns each. 
y Colo red pictures 6 every Iss at the = 
preseden price of 560 cents a year, or ae 
uarter, Me) lots of three or more. Single s stip 


on, a pa he year. 
, The Weekly M et.—The greatest attrac- 

tion Ra 4 the Su -schools of this country 
have ever had. Coloredepictures twice a month. 
Price, 30 cents per year, or 8c. per quarter, in 
lots of three or more. 


3 SAMPLE COPIES 









sent free on puptindiien. 
schools which 


Fifty per 


SPY Hours.—Our large four-page w 
wit ay serial 

ter. Coste only 
quarter in lots. 


Dew: Seems: —Great infantclass weekly 
22 cents per year, or 6c. per quarter, in 
five or more tains lesson 
illustrated. Colored pictures every week. 





eekly 
ending during the quar- 
20 cents a year, or Sic. per \ 


The bg sd Welcome.—aA three-column 


ing during a ne eekly, agin Bp Mae end- \ 
e quarter. Only 12 cen r year, 
or 336 quarter, in lots of five or more. fh 


~¥ ri x 
stories pictorially 


cent. discount for oe months’ trial to 
ave not used our papers. Write for particula: 








DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING 





WASHINGTON 


COMPANY,” ‘streer, °" CHICAGO, 


OE a 
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12 cents yearly, in 
32 pages 


find this s 
children. 






Stories and 
Poems by 


Margaret E. Sangster 
Edward A. Rand 
Emily H. Miller 
Clinton Scollard 
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unwise. 
after a fa 
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Eben E. Rexford needs. 
Grace Duffield Goodwin H 
Amos R. Wells Magazine 


James Buckham 
Margaret Newcomb 
P. B. Stanford 


Charlotte M. Packard 


This offe 
sense will 
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like, but not what they need. 


also unwise. 
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The Scholar’s Magazine 


clubs of five or more 
each month 


What the children need and what they like are at- 
tractively joined in The Scholar’s 


Magazine. You will not 
o in every paper intended for 
Some give what the children 
That is 


Some meet the children’s needs 


shion, but not attractively,— 
Some meet the likes and 


To this right class The Scholar’s 


belongs. Will you see for 


yourself, and let the children test it too? 


r. will tell you how. Good’’ 


say, Do it now. 


How to Test it 





ars in the school, and we 
enough free copies to supply 
scholar. The package of 


tribution. 
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will go to the superintendent for dis- 


Any superintendent whose s@kool has not had The 
Scholar’s Magazine in 1896 May try it in 
his school, for one month,.free of charge. 
Simply let us know the number of schol- 









Editorials 
3 Bright Stories, Poems 
will send 


one to each 
magazines 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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church, « -or the Young People’s Society, or 
simply independent students (or for teach- 
ers’ -meetings, see above), there is a course 
of outline study requiring only fifteen 
minutes a day for its accomplishment. In 
this course the history in the Acts is stud- 
ied, and, in their historical connection 
with it, the Epistles and the Revelation. 
A monthly direction and question sheet, 
through which the daily work is assigned 
and directed, is provided each student. ‘A 
certificate is given upon the completion 
of the course. Speciak programs for club 
meetings are provided for all those who de- 
sirethem. Five thousand persons pursued 
this course individually and in clubs in 
1895-96. .The work covers nine months. 
The summer months can therefore be 
omitted. The fee for this work is fifty 
cents for the year, 

6. For all members of all Sunday- 
schools, an examination on the Acts, to 
take place December 30, 1897. The 
examination will be offered in four grades : 


have done close and critical work ; (2) the 
progressive grade, for the members of 
adult Bible classes ; (3) the intermediate 


| grade, for those from fifteen to twenty 


years of age; and (4) the elementary 
grade, for all under fifteen years. A 
direction sheet and specimen questions on 
all the grades will be sent to all who enrol. 
The fee will be fifty eents. The pastor 
of the church, or some one whom he will 
suggest, will conduct the examination. 
All papers will be graded? and to. all 
reaching an average of seventy-five per 
cent a certificate from the Institute will be 
awarded. All possible ‘help in the way 
of suggestions will be given the candidates 
in the direction sheet. 

With this array of additional help and 
stimulus, does it not seem that the work 


It should be stated that the aim of the 
Institute is not a personal one. The or- 
ganization exists for the sole purpose of 
promoting facilities for the best and most 
helpful study of the Bible. It is con- 
ducted by a ‘‘council of seventy,’’ a body 
of professional biblical teachers represent- 
ing all denominations and all moderate 
schools of thought. President Harper of 
the University of Chicago is the principal 
of the Institute. ' 

Any one desiring definite information 
concerning any of these lines of work 
should address The American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Chicago, Ills. 
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Michigan State Sunday- 
School Convention 


By Dora Davis 


O COMBINATION of circumstances 

could have been more favorable, as 

it seemed to many, than those attending 

the opening of the thirty-sixth annual 

convention of the Michigan State Sunday- 
school Association. 

A new plan of entertainment proved 
successful. One year ago, the Kalamazoo 
City Sunday-school Social Union, seconded 
by the county association, invited the con- 
vention of 1896 to Kalamazoo. Lodging 
and breakfast was furnished to all dele- 
gates by the city schools, and material for 
other meals was furnished by the schools 
of the townships, being served by the 
Young People’s. Union at a nominal 





price, to cover cost of service. As a 


of all, old and young, should be a unit’ 
| for the year 1897? 






(1) the advanced grade, for those who - 


_ 
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the people of Kalamazoo were free to at- 
tend the meetings, and a lively interest 
was aroused throughout the county. The 
most remote country school because 
of its own responsibility could not forget 
or overlook the convention. Resulting 
directly from thorough preparation was 
the large attendance, over twenty- -five 
hundred delegates being enrolled, 

The program opened Tuesday evening, 
November 17. All sessions were intro- 
duced by song and praise service led by 
E. QO. Excell of Chicago. Addresses of 
welcome were made by Governor John T. 
Rich and by Judge James M. Davis, on 
behalf of the county of Kalamazoo, the 
host of the convention. President E. P. 
Allen of Ypsilanti responded, and then 
B. F. Jacobs, president of the World's 
Sunday-school Convention, spoke'an *‘ The 
Sunday-school Outlook.’' All Sunday- 
school work, he said, is, and must be, 
missionary in its nature. Tracing the 


growth of- organization, he showed how } 


Sunday-school work in the United States 
is being pushed, till now all but two states 
are organized, and the work is already 
becoming international. Mr. Jacobs gave 
the outlook in the various departments, 
speaking particularly of the importance of 
primary, normal, and home-class work, 
and urged more care and attention for de- 
‘veloping these. 

District; county, and township officers 
met for conference Wednesday morning, 
directed by E. A. Hough of Jackson, 
chairman of the state executive commit- 
tee. ‘‘Financial Plans,’’ presented by 
the Rev. W. H. Thomas, suggested to 
each school a collection for state work, to 
be ‘taken at the beginning of the year. 
_ “Financial Needs,’ discussed by B. F. 
Jacobs and E. A. Hough, were put before 
the convention with special reference to 
the placing of a second field-worker in 
Michigan. Subscriptions and pledges 
taken aggregated over four thousand dol- 
lars. A‘‘ Workers’ Experience Meéting”’ 
brought out such subjects as ‘‘Class Col- 
lection Slips,’’ ‘‘ District Institutes,'’ «‘ The 
County Primary Superintendent,’’ and 
The County Normal Superintendent,”’ 
all practically discussed. 

Bishop John H. Vincent and Professor 
J. T. Bergen being necessarily detained, 
their places were supplied by the Hon. 
G. J. Diekema of Holland, Michigan, who 
spoke on ‘‘ Bible Study,'’ and the Rev. 
J. C. Carman of Sault Ste. Marie, who 
spoke on ‘‘ Influence."’ 

Thursday morning four helpful confer- 
ences were held : district, county, and 
township secretaries, led by M. H. Rey- 
nolds ; superintendents, led by J. E. Bolles 
of Detroit ; teachers, led by J. C. Carman ; 
and choristers, led by E. O. Excell,—meet- 
img separately. There were reports and 
impressions of the Boston convention, a 
conference on house-to-house visitation, 
led by E. K. Mohr of Grand Rapids, and 
a discussion of the primary department 
by Miss Annie S Harlow of Philadelphia. 
This was a practical talk on how to teach 
a lesson, illustrated by sand-map and 
other appliances. 

The state banners were perro to 
Kent ami Kalamazoo counties respec- 
tively. Normal diplomas were conferred 
‘wpon a class of thirty-eight graduates. A 
primary class of fifty children under ten 
years of age was taught by Miss Harlow. 
She also spoke on ‘‘The Child in the 
Midst,"’—a study on the importance of 
child “life and the right training /of it 
The Hon. T. E. Barkworth of Jackson 

< (Contimued om page 796) 


An illustrated weekly paper of eight p 


Important Announcement % 1897 


Four Weekly Mfustrated Papers 


Edited by J. R. Milller, D.D., Author of “ Practical Religion,”’ etc 
Forward 


ages, for the — scholars. Cope’ stories, 
ori th out ; editorial Miller ; tian Endeavor ent, etc. 
— re Sehoel etbentidet tes one address, §° cents a year. es 


. The Sabbath-School Visitor 


A four-page illustrated weekly, for the Intermediate grade. 
2 cents; fortnightly, 16 


School subscriptions to one address, per year, weekly, 30 
cents ; monthly, 8 cents. 


nning with January, 1897, ‘THE VistroR will be OP peceeraes weekly, but may 
be taken fortnight zs mont ty, as desired. A very decided change will be made in the 
make-up of THE VISITOR, and a large amount of reading-matter added. 


The Morning Star 


A four-page illustrated weekly. 
pre mg ga address, per year, weekly, 15 cents; fortnightly, 8 
cents ; 


bue M 7 ee ee mo will also be published as a weeb/y, but may be taken fortnightly 
or monthly, as desired. The paper has been improved, and in all respects is equal to 
‘THE SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR, except that it is half the size. 


‘ The Sunbeam 


A four- weekly paper for ve Saag a le. 
Schooi eubebtationh. teams shivum, ae r each scholar. 


Sample copies will be furhished free upon application. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 


Presbyeesion Heard of Publication 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW and ‘ 
Greatly Improved 


In method, arrangement, and practical 
value, THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (er 


lla tities 


— 


. Pap. 


great advance over any that have pre- 
ceded them. 

They comprise TWO NEW COURSES, 
beth of which are exceedingly interest- 
ing and attractive. 


For the Main School 
‘* The Three 
Great Apostles, 
PETER, PAUL, and JOHN ” 


Their Lives as recorded in the New Testament. 
For Bible Classes Q 
“ Apostolic Teachings” =} 
Send postal for tree specimen copies to a 


The Bible Study Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


| 











Educational 











TEACHERS 


Weekly study PELOUBET’S 


“Select Notes” 


on the International Sunday -Schoot Lessons 
for inspiration and tnetractioe. 
‘Price, Cloth, $1.25. 

SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., = BOSTON. 





OL Le ee 


Do not Stammer 


A remarkable cure of a f Willers Shelby, 
clever yeartof age, was that of Wilhem Shelby 
sith Street. fore and after 
P was “ghee fue Oa 


“3 Cc 
Phila., P: t 
publishers of The Sunday School 
Send for 60 book to Puitapetenta In- 
STITUTE, rons ting Garden Ste., Phila., Pa. 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Established my 





PRINCIPAL AND Founny ae 
| Rev. Caspar C. Garrigues, Associate ie 





the Government. Instruction b 
Snow says of our school m The 
positions itis not surpessed bby on 








NATIONAL CIV ICE SCHOOL 
Rtg a 
Civ r stucen are een 


way of securing is 





PRAY. Bilore should know “Sherk and meen: 


women should enter the 
School for “ Christin oe Springfi 
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The Students’ Bible Class 


Bible class teachers and Bible students 
generally will be helped next year in THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES as never be- 
fore. Dr. F. K. Sanders, professor of Bib- 
lical Literature at Yale University, and 
well known through his connection with 
missionary and Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association work, will contribute a 
weekly article to THE SU N DAY SCHOOL 
TIMES, outlining a plan for studying the 
current International lesson, and recom- 
mending also helpful reference books for 
further study. The course may be used 
by teachers of adults as the basis of class 
study; and it may be followed by indi- 
viduals,—those who, desiring something 
beyond the ordinary scholars’ lesson helps, 
would like to know more about the Bible, 
and at the same time keep in touch with 
the Sunday-school Bible -studying world. 
Professor Sanders is not a theorist, but a 
practical teacher of wide experience, who 
himself conducts large Bible classes of 
young men. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


Philacetohia, Pa. 
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| F® RANKLIN Cor LEGE, ox, New. Athens, 0. Total cost; cost, 


S140 a year, and a way to carn it. Catalog free. 


Refinement 


Is never more clearly indicated than by the use of 
fine stationery. 
For ro cents I will send two original sketches of 
your gram or address die, and samples of the 
test productions in fine writing , 
If you order ten quires cither odeetl kind of paper 
or assorted, I will cut the die free of charge. 





Edwin W. Dayton Bookseller and Sta 


641 Madison Ave., N. : 





Writing Sics and eawtifa a tink e 
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Paper 
Beston Bond SAMUEL wan COMPANY 
Bunker Hill “ Franklin 
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FEW copies still remain of the 
International Convention 
Number of THe SunpDAyY ScHOOE 
Times. This number contains 
special articlef vy such well-known _ 
authorities on Sunday-school work” 
as B. F. Jacobs and H. Clay Trum- 
bull, outlining the origin, growth, 
and present field of International 
organized work. Taken together, 
these articles present an excellent 
general idea of this work, past and 
present. Copies of the issue may 
be obtained from the publishers 
at 5 cents each. 


jJoun D. Wartries & Ca 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” - 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! ere all avoided by the 


tse of 
SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your housecleaning 
nd yot do it well? Then try this method: A 
email bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary soap. No. 38. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Free! ‘sbeoliiely Free! 
Sunday-School Papers 


All Printed in Colors every issue 
No Conditions No Reservations 


If you have not used our papers the past year in your school, just write 
us that you want to try them, how many of each kind you need to supply 
your whole school, and we will send them to you monthly Jrepaid for the 


FIRST TWO MONTHS OF 1897, FREE 


Why then pay for other and inferior papers, when you can- get ours (the very 
best published) /ree for the asking? Make your selection from the follow- 
ing list, and write us for what you need, mentioning THE SuNDAY SCHOOL 
Times, or send for samples, and make your selection therefrom : 


Everybody's Magazine (monthiy). Printed Little Folks’ Paper (weekly). Printed in 
in . For adults, In lots of five or more, colors. Lessons and lesson stories prepared | 
each per year, 15 cénts. — as by Farru Latimer. The best primary paper 


E body’s Paper (monthly). 
colors. tive or ee ae 12 cents. 
ently and semi-monthly). 


Baht Joye inne ve or more, monthly, 


per year, 10 cents; semi-monthly, 20 cents, 


per year. 
Temperance Truths (mronthly). Same size 
as t Jewels. 


ve or more, per year, 
to cents. 


The mday Hour (monthly and semi- 

monthly). Printed in colors. For the 

young people. argest and best for the 

{ money, five or more copies, monthly, per year, 
5 cents; semi-monthly, per year, 10 cents. 


published. Better and cheaper than reward 
cards. Every lesson illustrated in colors. 
One copy for one year, 50 cents; five or more, 
per year, 35 cents. 

Buds of Promise (week/y). Printed in colors. 
Same matter and illustrations as in the Little 
Folks’ Paper, but not printed in as many 
colors. Five or more, per year, 20 cents. 
Monthly edition : Ten or more copies, per year, 
5 cents. 

Samples of any of the above sent FREE 
upon request. . 


Write for our mamm illu: ted X catalog. Prices of every kind of 
tee ool An mg ddress, pees 


LEONARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, sish'iivcs: Albany, N.Y. 
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“ only Dentifrice of International 


- Reputation. 
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three cents. Address the proprie- 
Ruckel, New York. d 








AGOLD WATCH ' 
oPays you... 


W. G. BAKER well to introduce 


Teas, Spices, and Baking Powder 


ees go among your friends and sell a mixed 
order amounting in total to 50 Ibs. for a 
Waltham Gold Watch ang Chain or a Decorated 
Dinner Set ; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain ; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold Ring ; 175 Ibs. for 
a Ladies’ High-grade Bicycle ; or sell 75 lbs. for 
a Boy's Bicycle ; roo lbs. for a Girl's Bicycle ; 
g00 Ibs. for a Gentlemen's High-grade Bicycle ; 
— for a Fairy Tricycle ; 25 lbs. for an Auto- 


Express or freight paid if cash is sent 
with order. Send address on postal for 
catalog, order sheet, and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER, (Dept. 9,) Springfield, Mass. 
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seat ot see 
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‘6 RVERY Sunday-school teacher in the. land 


should receive one for a Christmas present.” 
The Evangelist, New York 


on ONE WHAT? 
Recent Research in Bible Lands 


. Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed by the publishers at the 


price quoted here, the publishers paying the postage. 
Richly illustrated. A book of 275 pages. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila.,”Pa. 


PRICE, $1.50 






















JUST PUBLISHED! The Monuments Deciphered ! 


Eighteen new copyright editions of the 


Genuine ‘‘Oxford” Teachers’ Bible 


All Bible students and teachets should examine the 
new editions of the famous “‘ Oxford” Teachers’ Bible. 


“The Oxford Bible is an unceasing wonder. 
About the time one has concluded that it has reached 
perfection, here comes another edition which 
eclipses all former efforts. But for this fact we 
would feel safe insaying the new edition is as near 
perfection as modern scholarship and mechanical 
skill can make it. It is understood that jin the 
preparation of this edition the “ Helps” were sub- 
jected to a searching examination, and w= 
up to the existing standard of knowledge. 
series of plates illustrating biblical versions and an- 













No other Bible 
contains these 










New Helps 
MAPS 


and 





New Helps and 
Illustrations 


Ask for the 


GENUINE OXFORD | 









124 tiquities has greatly enlarged, and is ac- 

Pull er Py = —— letter-press. ee 

plates are by the finest we have seén. ey 

and poe Page Plates are authentic, and their value is permanent.’’— 


The Bible Reader, November, 1896. 


Don't allow inferior Bibles, or reprints of old 
editions, to be palmed off on you by the state- 
ment: ‘‘ They are ad good as the Oxford."’ 


At prices from $1.50 to $20.00. Send for catalog. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 
HENRY FPROWDE ot and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Finest of the Wheat, and Finest-of the Wheat No. 2 
Finest of the Wheat Male Chorus .2.0 7.0070. Sa 


especial use of Male Quartets and Choruses 
Single copy 35 cents postpaid. 12 copies $3.60—100 copies $30.00, by express, Not prepaid. 


Finest of the Wheat Combined ™vtrrcismetirtes. 


Pre-eminent among books of Gospel Music. 
Single copy 50 cents postpaid. 12 copies $5.40—100 copies $45.00 by express, Not prepaid. 


Song and Study for God’s Little Ones Primary and Junior depts. of S. S. 


Single copy 25 cents postpaid. 12 copies $2.40—100 copies $20.00, by Express, Not prepaid. 
R. R. McCABE 4 CO., Pustisners, 164 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO. 





p | nounced a decided success. 


BRABASA, 


yan on So o's 


Vol. 38, No. 49 


(Continued from page 795) 

made the last address, on ‘‘ Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Wages.'’ The convention was 
fittingly closed by a consecration service 
in charge of Vice-president J. E. Bolles. 

Officers chosen for the coming year are 
as follows : President, James M. Davis of 
Kalamazoo; secretary, M. H. Reynolds, 
Owosso ; superintendent of primary work, 
Mrs. M. H. Reynolds, Owosso; vice- 
presidents, George T. Moody of Detroit, 
E. L. Wright of Hancock, George - B. 
Kulp of Grand Rapids, A. Gaylord Slocum 
of Kalamazoo, J. H. Grant of Manistee ; 
recording secretary, H. S. Barrows of 
Armada ; treasurer, W. L. C. Reid of 
Jackson ; members of executive commit- 
tee, lower peninsula, E. A. Hough of 
Jackson, T. E. Barkworth of Jackson, the 
Rev. Washington Gardner of Albion, 
Professor F. S. Goodrich of Albion, A. T. 
Bliss- of Saginaw, E. K. Mohr of 
Grand Rapids, L. Laurence of Detroit, 
G. Parsoris of Watervliet, Professor J. W. 
Ewing of Alma, C. E. Adams of Detroit, 
N. C. Lowe of Jackson, the Rev. C. J. 
Kiefer of Grand Rapids, the Rev. W. H. 
Thomas of Ionia, G. J. Diekema of Hol- 
| land; upper peninsula, the Rev. J. C. 
| Carman of Sault Ste. Marie; E L 
| Wright of Hancock, the Rey. G. Mott 
| Williams of Marquette, the Rev. M. M. 
| Allen of Ishpeming, and A, C. Lane of 
| Houghton, : 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Sunday-School Work in 
Pennsylvania 


By the Rev. C. J.-Kephart, 
State Secretary 


UR recent state convention was pro- 
This 
was largely owing to five things, —the in- 
terest manifested in the work by our presi- 
dent, the Hon. John Wanamaker ; the care 
taken by the committee in the preparation 
of the program ; the evident purpose upon 
the part of the delegates to derive benefit ; 
the magnificent treatment of the conven- 
tion by the citizens of Carlisle; far above 
all else, the manifest presence of the Holy 
Spirit in all of the sessions. The reports 
for the year were considered encouraging. 
Sixty-two counties were visited by the 
general secretary, fifty-two by the primary 
superintendent, forty-one by the normal 
superintendent, and eighteen by one or 
more primary assistants. The primary 
and normal superinténdents were employed 
duririg only a part of the year. All of the 
counties but two are organized, though 
some are not very active. 

The, statistical report gives the number 
of Sunday-schools in the state as 9,242, 
with a membership of. 1,344,583,—an 
increase of 40,277. during the year. 
Twenty-nine counties show 12,027 having 





| © PACA 1,018,035 SOLD TO NOV. 1, 1896. @nlenern | joined the church froth the Sunday-school. 


The treasurer's report shows that 


q $7, 208.88 were collected during the year 


for state work, from fifty-two counties. 
| The expenses of the year, including $750 
of a debt, were $7,146.42, leaving a bal- 
ance of $62. 46. 

| The program was a good one in every 
| seupect; its value was greatly enhanced 
| by the presence of Dr. L. W. Mumhall, 


| 


DADRA SABSABABAGEGABSA BABA BABABABAGAOGAB@AG?. | Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut of New York; Dr. 








mg Weather Strip. Positive novelty. 
re seller. Simple, cheapest, best fuel-saver. 


Su GENTS WANTED 
by U. S. Government. 


GENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN FOR 
A Ball Beari 
Large fits. Sam workers Walker's New 
sent cents. Give size of willow. onan 


sed 
by 
free. Stteet 
MARCH WEATHER STRIP CO., Philada., Pa. 


~ | Wayland Hoyt, of Philadelphia, with a 
To sell to ministers | 2 
and Sunday-school | 


and Pests veo more references than Cruden, Some advance steps were taken that 
Oy Fe ee eae, Recut, 1 Somer St. Boston. | Quite surely signify very much for the 
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the Hon. J. B. McPherson of Harrisburg ; 
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future of the work. One of these was the 

n of the state normal diploma 
to a class of a hundred and thirteen who 
had completed the state normal course, 
and passed the required examination under 
the state normal superintendent.. I look 
upon this as marking an era in Sunday- 
school work in Pennsylvania, in that it 
expressed in a most forcible manner the 
fixed purpose of the state association to 
render practical service in the effort to 
secure a better teaching force and more 
systematic work in the Sunday-schogl. It 
as well expressed with equal emphasis the 
readiness of the Christian young men and 
women of the state to prepare themselves 
effectively for this important work. It 
deserves to be said in this connection 
that Dr. Roop, our normal superintendent, 
is meeting with unexpected success in 
wganizing normal classes in all parts of 
he state. 

The organization of the state primary 
council was also an important accomplish- 
ment. This was the result chiefly of the 
mmergy and effort of our primary superin- 
rendent, Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, its 
ganization being authorized by the state 
executive committee, and recognized as an 
auxiliary to its work. The council, pat- 
erned -after the New Jersey Primary Coun- 
cil, is composed of one representative 
from each primary union, along with the 
president of the state association, the gen- 
tral secretary, and the primary superin- 
tendent. Its purpose is to assist in the 
improvement of primary work throughout 
the state, co-operating in a general way with 
the executive committeé, but specifically 
with the primary superintendent Through 
an editorial committee, the .council has 
charge of the primary department of the 
Sunday School Herald. 

Another movement of importance was 
the organization of the State Field Work- 
érs’ Association, composed of the state, 
county, «and township officers, and state 
and ‘county workers, paid and voluntary. 
‘Fhe purpose of the Association is to hold a 
conference of one or two sessions in con- 
nection with each state convention, for 
the discussion of plaris of organization and 
methods of work in connection with county 
and township associations. Its organiza- 


tion was endorsed by the state executive 


committee. 

The energy with which the members 
of the convention participated in the 
planning for the future was very encour- 
aging: The executive committee, having 
fixed the budget for the year, providing a 
margin. sufficient to cover probable de- 
ficits, asked the convention for $9,000 in 
county and individual pledges. Though 
the entire amount was not quite secured, 
enough“ was pledged to cause the com- 
Mittee to feel justified in entering upon 
the work of the year with broader plans 
than ever before. 

The re-election of Mr.._Wanamaker to 
the presidency, and his acceptance of the 


_ position, gave great encouragement. The 


State workers of the previous year were 
re-employed wy the executive committee, 
and arrangements made for extending the 
work of the home department secretary, 
the Rev. U. Myers of Catawissa, beyond 
the work of last year. Mr. Myers’s work 
is not compensated, being done volun- 
tarily in connection with his pastoral duties. 
Under the new arrangement, however, he 
hopes _30 be able to accomplish much 
more than last year. 

The work throughout the state is being 

















_ Sixth Avenue 
2oth to 21st Street 


9 on? 
| Neill New York 


Importers and Retailers 





The Most Popular Department Store in America 





Christmas is coming, and you'll soon begin to think of buying 

a souvenir for some one. What shall it be? Perhaps one of these 

‘* Specials ’* that we have reserved for our Mail-Order customers will 
answer that troublesome question. 

Ladies’ Collarettes of French Seal, 

Sg aad aries ears 


Fine Tricot Cloth Smoking Jackets, 
tin Bound, Quilted Satin Facing on 


$6.75 Suffs and Pockets, Blue, Brown, 











. a get te Green, Black, Garnet and Tan $5.50 
Boucle Cloth, High Storm Star Col- Men’s Eider-down Robes, very fine, 
lar, Sik Lined, all'sizes . 3 . . §9.75 Handsome Garments . . . §4.48 
. Men’s Satin Embroidered Sus- 
Pour-Button , Em- 
eS Back, a fee. penders. . . . §1.28to $2.80 
White and Yellow bt ees 98c. “—— Brooms, Mounted in Silver 
late . ; . . 3 : ‘ 49c 
Ladies’ laitial Siikk Handkerchiets, 
Assorted Styles of Initials, each . 25c. Boys’ Black Steel Watches, Swiss 
Works F . > Z ° - §3.25 
Suk Empire Fans, Black or White, As- Children’s Silver-Plated Drinking 
corned Pattermsnt . . + - 98. Cugs,Goldlind . . ..) 98 
Ladies’ Real Alligater Pocket- Children’s Tripte-Plated Sets, Knife, 
Beoks, Mounted in Sterling Silver 98c. Fork and Spoon AE RE a or 98c. 


sea Send amount of your purchase with order, as none 
of these articles are sent C. 0. D. 


We pay express and mail charges on all orders amounting to $5.00 
or more. Send money-order, bank draft, or cash in registered letter. 





Mention THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs. 


H. O’Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th te 2ist St., New York 





The most roomy and least bulky purse made. Ask your 
dealer for it, or I will send you sample at following * 
postpaid : IMIT. CALF | MOROCCO CALF" SEAL 
No. omz . . . . $.25 

* pink eee... $ .30 $ .50 $ .75 

cH. Suet: 8 a 

-x a -. sere ie x 1.25 1.75 

} A. mufacturer, JAMES S. TOPHAM, 

1231 yivania Ave., N. W., Washingten, D. C. 


Please mention The Sunday School Times. Pat. Dec. 30, 'go. 


NEW BREAD KNEADER | 


women. greatest inventions of the day, and 

worked, immediately notes its value and orders one. You 
half the time required in the ordinary way, and the n 
& Co. of Sta. A, Pittsburg, Pa., are manufact 


thie b wonderf ention. ts 
Cie salable boneceld iuele Write ot nuts Tor deeas 

















3 Popular Books 


and township officers, the hope being that 
in this way we shall be able to both unify 
and systematize our work, The city of: 
Reading has made a complete house-to- 

house canvass of the families of the city, 

under the auspices of the county Sunday- 
school association ; the same work has 
been done in a part of Philadelphia ; 
Lebanon will follow suit in a short time, 

and the officers of the Dauphin County 
association contemplate the same for Har- 
risburg, and perhaps the entire county, 

during the year. 


on 797 


The next state*convention will be held 


at Harrisburg, October 12-14, and plans 
for its success are already under consid- 
eration. 


Annville, Pa. 


















By H. Clay Trumbull! 


A Model tells how an eminently successful super- 
intendent actually did his work. The 
Superintendent story of his ingenious methods, tireless 
activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needs and aspita- 
tions of every live superintendent. Price, $1.00. 
~ 

‘ This book enters into a full and practical Teachin 
discussion of the work of the Sunday-school T T g and 
teacher. It answers clearly and positively eachers 
hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently in 
the course of the teacher's work. “Teaching and Teachers” has 
absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 
Every teacher ought to own a copy of it. Price, $1.00. 

— ~ 

A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 
account of its origin, mission, methods, 


on the nd iliari This book bri t 
* a auxiliaries. is rings ou 
Sunday School the purposes, true position, and the possi- 


bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 
every Christian worker. Price, $1.50. 
At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


John D. Watties & Co. 









Yale Lectures 













_‘ giuch more carefully planned than in the 


past We are about to issue a manual 
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~ for workers, for the benefit of state, county, 








1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Do you wish to 
Dress Stylishly ? . 


prefer to do so were it 
not for the cost; but. 
think of a Stylish Cos 
tume, of excellent ma> 


for $7; or a Jaunty 


nobby jacket for 
$3.50; and then re- 


garment is made to 


always fits you-and 


charges. We make 
finet garments also. 


if you show this an- 
nouncement to one of 
: your friends, ‘and get 
her to write to us alse, / 
we will send both of you, in addition te the Catalog, a 
particularly choice collection of samples of the suitings 





| and cloakings from which we make our garments, You 


may select any style from our Catalog, and we will 
make it to order for you from any of our materials. 


Write to-day—you will get Catalog and samples "by 
return mail. 


g * 2 va 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK cO., 
252 and 154 West 234 Street. New York 


THE LADIES’ DELIGHT 
THE “HOLDFAST” 








o~ ANNE 


Y JN ‘at 














Most ladies would — 


terials and well made, 
Cape for $33 oF ® 


member that every 


order by our OWn Sys 
tem—the system that ~ 


we pay.express — 


Qur Catalog is abso- © 
lutely free to-you, and © — 
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‘ Che Suwday School Times 


Philadelphia, December 5, 1896. 


Entered at thé Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 








Terms of Subscription 


o 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
the illowing rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 
One De ee Ce ee eae 
One copy, tive years, full payment in advance . 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ts, $1.00 @ year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
vance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any schooi or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
following yearly club rates; 
‘or any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
vidual addresses, $1.00 each, 
‘or five or more copies i# a fachase to one address, 
centseach. A pa thus sent is addressed to one 
son only, and no names can be written or printed on 
Por a club may be ordered sent partly to 
oe addecsses, at $1.00 each, and prey in a pack- 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so red. 
pa’ for a club should all go to one post-office, 
* al h in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
t their mail matter from one post-office, and 
a the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or — copies each, if desired. ‘ 
ree les. One free co y, additional, will be 
for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
cter. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
be sent separately, but will be inclu in the pack- 
ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
ional Gebesrignone to expire at the same time with 
ub.as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
te share of the yearly club rate. 
ls that are open during only a portion of the 
bscribe at club rates for such «a length of 
rs may be vogupees. 
Address. Subscribers to whom the 
rately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
the 
em 





address changed at any time with- 


bers of package clubs donot have 





pired time of the subscription, 
over six months to run. When it has but 
months or less to run, the cost to. change is twenty- 
cents to the eud of the subscription. Tt a Package 
subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 
bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
oven county and state. 
1 to subscription is renewed by some other per- 
n the ‘alll sblige am the rey — eahecei on, 
n ) the pu ers by stating that the 
ub he oybe formed 
ea. 


cribes for takes the place of the one form 
year by ——— 
will not be sent to any subscriber be 
a tiene | paid for, unless by age Peary The ees 
a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
ie early. 
ough copies of any ome issue of the paper to enable 


all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries culbenned in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

copy, one year, 8 shilli 
or ape one year, 6 shillings each 


© inini . 
6 shillings each 





for one or more copies, 
To- secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
wi 


papers must be ordered at one time, and they 
sent either sing! to individual addresses, orin a 
to one address, Whichever may be preferred by 
su bers 


or t Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly s ns at bo the 
to be malled direct frum Philadeipiia co the cdtecctoors 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Stick to the Directions, 


if you want to get the most good out of 
Pearline. Otherwise, you'll be putting 
in too much, and wasting ths Pearline, 
and calling it expensive. 

won't put in enough, and so you 
won't getas much help from it as 
you expected, and you'll have to 

do more work. 
every package for hot and cold 
water washing, with and without 
boiling. These simple, easy directions 
have revolu ionized the work of washing. 


Millions "tse Pearline 


Or you 


Directions on 





strength. 


new turnitu 


muscles soft 


bitters, nor 


you want so 


SCOT T’S 
. phites is the 


600 
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SECOND HAND BICYCLES 
makes GOOP a8 NEW. $5 to $15 Les 
og hoe 
wanted, W 

The E. 


When a horse is poor in flesh, 
a new harness won’t give him 
If a house is cold 


re won’t warm it. 


If your strength is easily ex- 
hausted; work a burden; 
nerves weak; digestion poor; 


3 if you are 


ale 
and worn out, the trouble is 
with the blood. It is not so 
much IMPURE blood as 
POOR blood. 
make this blood rich; nor will 


Pills won’t 


iron tonics, an 


more than a new harness wi 

give strength to the horse, or 
new furniture will make a 
house warm. For poor blood 


mething that will 


make rich blood. 


EMULSION of 


Cod-liver Oil with Hypophos- 


best remedy in the 


world for enriching the blood. 


pot tates vee 


Free. 





¢ to 
rite for particulars at once. ” 
B. Mead Cycle Co., Chicago. 





WILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF PURE 









ee 

3 Westing 
£ Digeases, 
~ Asthma, 
om Tnflu- 
LMOST ensa, 
A palatable as Scrot- 
cream. It can be ulous 

taken with pleasure 


by delicate persons 
and children, who, 
after using it, are 
very fond of it. It assimi- 
lates with the food, increases 
the flesh and appetite, builds 
re- 


Laver Oil: it has many imitators, but : 

no equals. ~The results following its use are its 
best recommendations. Be sure, as you value 
your health, and get the genuine. Manufactured 
only by A. B. Wilbor, Chemist, Boston. 


SAVE %« YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
= auagency. Write at once. 


Rocuester RADIATOR COMPANY, 
46 Furnace St.» ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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Pocket Edition of the 
International Lessons 


At odd moments, when the Bible or lesson paper is not within reach, it is worth 
something to a busy teacher to have the next Sunday’s lesson right at hand. aad 
Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine cloth, containing 
all the lessons of the International series for 1897 in both Common'and Revised Ver-; 
sions, the golden texts, and fifty-two blank pages for notes. 
twenty cents each. : 
Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with gold edges. Five 
or more copies, forty cents each. : 
‘The book is just right for the vest-pocket (42% inches), printed on thin, tough 
paper, and strongly bound,—in fact, made throughout for every-day use. 


For sale by dealers, or sent direct, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Five or more copies, 
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A Reed 


[By Elizabeth Barrett Browning.]} 


AM no trumpet, but a reed : 
No flattering breath shall from me lead 
A silver sound, a hollow sound ! 
I will not ring, for priest or king, 
One blast that in re-echoing 
Would leave a bondsman faster bound, * 


I &m no trumpet, but a reed,— 

A broken reed, the wind indeed 
Left flat upon a dismal shore : 

Yet if a little maid, or child, 

Should sigh within it, earnest-mild, 
This reed will answer evermore. 


I am no trumpet, but a reed : 

Go, tell the fishers, as they spread 
Their nets along the river's edge. 

I will not tear their nets at all, 

Nor pierce their hands if they should fall : 
Then let them leave me in the sedge. 


CFD 
Hidden Forces of Nature 


[The Rev. B. G. Johns in The Sunday Magazine.]' 


‘«°T*HE man that planteth a tree,’’ says 
quaint old Fuller, ‘‘doeth a goodly 
deed, not for himself alone, or 

the joy of his own sight, and health of 

mind and body, but for generations to 
come.’’ ‘*You have no notion,’’ says 
another great lover of nature, —Sir Walter 

Scott,—‘‘of the exquisite delight of a 

planter of trees ; it is like that of a painter 

laying on his colors. There is nothing 
like it; it is full of present, past, and 
future enjoyment—to myself, to all about 
me, to friends whom I may never know.’’ 

Fully believing this, I am ready to bless 
the name and memory of the man who, 
some fourscore and ten years ago, planted. 
a young beech-tree at the lower edge of 
my grassy lawn, where from the terraced 
walk it looks down across a goodly or- 
chard and a stretch of green water mead- 
ows away up towards the_hills. It is not 
always easy to calculate the exact age of a 
tree, especially while in full life and vigor, 
but the son of the old rector who planted 
this goodly beech is yet alive, and from 
him I got the date of his father's kindly 
deed. 

The sapling of 1805, after all the sum- 
mer heats and wintry storms of ninety 
years, is now a grand and stately tree, 
some seventy feet high, with wide-spread- 
ing branches throwing a deep, cool shade 
far and wide on all sides across the lawn. 
At eight feet from the ground it reaches to 
a girth of five yards ; and a few feet higher 
the main trunk divides into five mighty 
branches, each as big as a good-sized tree, 
—now in full leafy foliage, and shining in 
the golden sunlight against the blue sky. 
The rate of growth among trees varies 
very greatly, and the slower the growth 
the longer the life. The oak measures its 
life by centuries, and the yew, still slower 
in growth, and as long-lived, when in its 
prime adds but one-sixth of an inch to its 
yearly diameter. The ash and the beech, 
when they have a good supply of air and 
light, are among the quickest growers, 
have to reckon their years by the score, 
and «ften show signs of decay when other 
trees of the same age are in their prime. 
For example, not two hundred yards. away 
stands a towering ash, not yet fifty years 
old, the upper half of whose trunk and 
leafless branches are already falling into 
utter ruin and decay, death being hastened 
by fold after fold of green but treacherous 
ivy, whose clasping, deadly rootlets have 
eaten into the very bark, and sucked out 
the life of the whole tree. 

But we must go back to our spreading 
beech, ‘about which, hale and hearty as it 
seems, I have a singular story to tell. 

Late in the autumn of last year, when, 
after rather a long drought, the golden 
harvest had all been gathered in, without 
a moment's warning or sign of impending 
trouble, a huge beagh, some thirty or 
forty feet long, fell with a mighty~erash to 
the ground. It happened during the night, 


so that‘ no one could say whether the . 


catastrophe was sudden or brought about 
by slow degrees, between sunset and early 
dawn. The whole thing was a mystery to 
us, and Pottinger, our 





gardener, who ~ 
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so provide us with firewood for the whole 
winter. A week passed. Then said I, 
«« Po , take a ladder, mount up, and 
see what the state of ‘affairs is in the hol- 
low where the main trunk divides.” In 
ten minutes the mystery was explained, in 
a fashion at once simple, unexpected, and 
surprising. 

Deep down in the hollow between the 
riven stems was found a solid mass of 
beech mast, probably the accumulation of 
many years, and possibly in part stored up 
by some wandering squirrel, the lower 
portion having rotted away into fine brown 
mold, and thus made a hotbed for some 
of the nuts. These, secretly obeying the 
law of life hidden in every seed, had done 
their best to cast out long, thin, white 
roots, which in the course of long years— 
who knows how many ?—had slowly, and 
inch by inch, yet with irresistible force, at 
last forced their way down into some crev- 
ice or crack between the branches, and, 
always waxing greater, had finally opened 
a path for the rain and the frost to enter, 
and do their part in the work of severance. 
By degrees the ctack had grown deeper 
and wider as the years went by ; the long 
roots grew in size and h, the mass 
of earth that held them grew heavier, and 
acted downward like a ge, until one 
stormy night came a sudden gust of wind, 
and with a crash the giant bough fell head- 
long to the ground. Had the beech mast 
simply rotted away in the dark hollow, be- 
tween the great branches, or if the squirrel 
had only kept to his original intention of 
founding a house and home there, the 
catastrophe would never have happened. 
But the long, thin, tender roots of a score 
or two of small seeds had apparently done 
what winter frost and storm, and even old 
age, would never have accomplished. . . . 

What effect this sudden loss of a limb 
may ultimately have upon the grand old 
tree it is hard to say.. We have done 
what we could to heal the wound by fill- 
ing up the hollow with a mass of thick, 
totigh clay, and over that a layer of putty 
and chopped straw, so that no more water 
may find its way in ; but the result is 
dowbtful, and one can only hope that what 
Dr. Pottinger cannot achieve, Dame Nature 
can, and will. 

Meanwhile, come away for a moment 
under the cool shadow of the spreading 
branches, and see all around and above 
what a royal treasure is God’ s gift of a tree. 
Look up through the waving tangle of 
leafage, not only a shade te us from the 
summer heat, but the haunt of a host of 
‘winged creatures who find a place there, 
and a work to do which they alone can 
accomplish ; a home for the nesting bird, 
and food for the ant-and-the bee. Be- 
neath us, what a suft and goodly carpet of 
mossy grass, ‘‘with a colored fantasy of 
embroidery,’’ says the poet, such as no 
mortal loom can weave. Here, within a 
circle of fifty yards, see what a varied and 
dainty. garden of leaf and flower! First 
comes a cluster of snow-white meadow 
saxifrage, then one, single, tiny scarlet 
poppy, shining like a‘ spark of fire in a 
patch of sunshine ; all round it a little 
grove of golden bed- straw, then a stray 
morsel of ground ivy, a cloud of white 
and rose-tipped daisies, a whole row of 
plumed and lordly plantains, with a trio 
of blue campanulas, the music of whose 
fairy bells—if you have a good ear for 
fairy music—you may hear floating away 
on the summer breeze. 

Think, for a moment, of the long array 
and endless vzriety of the living flowers 
that spring and summer for the last fifty 
years have brought and laid out here for 
the simple joy and pleasure of all who have 
eyes to see, and hearts to feel, the grace 
pnd beauty of a single page of God's 
book. Autumn may come,—the days of 
weary winds, and falling leaves, and with- 
tred flowers,—but springtide is never far 
off, when the brightness and the 
and the grace will again clothe the naked 


Four Successful Recipes 





bough, and make even the grassy field to | 
blossom as the rose. 





Quaker Breakfast Cake. 
Pour one cup boiling water 


stand half an hour, add 
wheat flour to make a soft 





























over one cup Quake batter. Bake in hot 
Oats, let stand for hal oven twenty minutes, 
an hour, then dissolveg Juaker Pone. Put one 
half a cake compressed, Quaker Oats into 
yeast in one cup two-quart pan 
warm water, adda well buttered; 


two pints 
old water, one 


fuls baking pow 
der, and enoug 
wheat flour to make a 


batter. Mixall togeth - Keep a 
over night. Bake in steady but 
the morning in a v ot too hot 
quick oven. Cut in 


Quaker Oats 
Raised Biscuit. He 
a cake compressed 
yeast dissolved in one cup 
tepid water, half a teaspoon-¥ ; 
ful salt, then add three cups} 
wheat flour, and stand in a 
warm place to rise ove 
night. In the morning 
pour one cup boiling water 
on one cup Quaker Oats, let 


add one- 
salt, 
two eggs, one cup flour, 
one teaspoonful baking pow- 
der; mix all together and 
drop into boiling fat: 


, 


spoonful 


Quaker Oats 


So.to Oncy in 2 Le. Pacnases 
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EVERY apesencaad 


PEARS’ SOAP 


_ ts kept at least twelve months before 
| it is sold. This can be said of no 
other soap in the world, and qood 
soap improves with age. 

You may keep Pears’ Soap for 
twenty years in any climate, and 
it will never shrink. Every tablet 
will retain its original shape, and 
every ball remain a perfect sphere, 
—proof positive that there is no 
| shrinkage, and that they are old 
| and well matured. 



















































































































Unequaled for Toilet, Nursery, and Bath 








too years old, and 3 

tter than it ever was. Pears 
Be sure you get Pears’ 

Used everywhere—sold everywhere 


Try Pears’ Shaving Stick 
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PURA MFG. CO., . oT Ceylon ‘Building, 





Church Furnishings 


STEREOPTICONS 


The Clergy 
s. S. ry eee nee 
~ As 








Bible Classes 


all use the stereopticon, 
Why not you? Write 
for catalog. . Mention 
The Sunday School 
Times. 





BUFFALO! LITHIAWATER 


BRIGHT’S—GOUT 


- Halstead Boyland, A.M., M.D., of the ALG io 11 Paris and University of WATER © = “In Bright’ | 
Po of the kidneys. acute or chroni THIA WATER r im my experience 
without a rival. ‘The best results whi have witnessed | 
from any remedy in aces and rheumatic 


Sold by druggists. 


Pamphlet free. 


ALO TATA Buftalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Mcintosh Battery and Optical Co., | 


STEREOPTICONS pete 


ne =: ng Stides. Educational oe aig = «a Slides a 
ity. Send for catalogue. Slides made to 
ae ane colored. Slides rented. Exhibitions given. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Manufacturers of Marcy Sciopticons, 
33, 35 & 39 S. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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Teachers’-Meetings 


Their Necessity and Methods 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school is not a 
Sunday-school without a teachers’-meeting. He not only 
shows why this.is true, but he tells, with practical illustra- 
tions, how such meetings may be conducted successfully even 
under difficulties which are commonly supposed to be prohibi- 
tive of this essential exercise. Every superintendent who is 
in earnest about the perfecting of the work of his school 
ought to know this book through and through. 

From The Congregationalist. From The Independent. 
No other method counts so much toward The American Sunday-school owes as much 
the unity of teaching and purpose of the for its best features and to 


schools.as this, and we are glad to have its the author of ths as to any one we 
case so strongly put. cam mame. The service contributed to its 


development by this manual) is not the 
From The Christi Ad aN. Y.. least im the long series. 

When such a master in Sunday~-school From The Evangelist. 
metheds as Dr. Trumbull proneunces on 


Im Teschers’- Meetings: Their Necessity 
Teachers’. Meetings: Their Necessity and and and Matheds, Dr. H. Clay Trumbull con- 
Methods, a goodly portion of the world wants denses the result of long and 
to hear what he has to say....In ourepinion thought, yet not so closely as to Sd 
the more valuable pact of this little book is not pee cg me The three short 
that which enforces the necessity for this sort moran ackoel eae oats ee tee 
of meeting, but that which explains niethods Gauphy and graphically methods df cénducting 
for conducting one. them. 


Bound in fine cloth i2mo, 60 pages. 
Price, 30 cents 


(This price includes the postage.) 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 

Opera Chairs, 
Invalid Chairs 


S. ©. SMALL & CO., 
99 Canal St., Boston 
Catalogs sent. 
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STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Mest Durable and Decorative 
| Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


H. S. NORTHROP, .. on rn Se 


5 Cherry Street, New r York. 


| CHURCH ORGANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Beston, Mass. 
‘Buckeye Bell Foundry 


Established 1857. 
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Established 1827. 
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Stories for 





THE YOUTHS: 
COMPANION. 


The Companion of the Whole Family. 


The readers of THe Companion for 1897 will enjoy 
the Contributions of a large number of the most famous 
men and women of both continents. 
are the many brilliant features offered. 


Everybody. 








Comes Every Week. 

















Unusually attractive 


A new and very attractive feature in the volume for 1897 will be six groups of short stories dealing with 


personal ex 


Ministers’ Stories. " 


by thats Parvading Saich tthe tive of crack ted fighe shotost eabvenmally found 
in human character. 

A TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

AARON'’S WIFE. 

A RESCUE. Rev. Isaac O. Rankin. 

A MINISTER'S EXPERIENCE. Rev. Walter Mitchell. 


Doctors’ Stories. 


Tragedies k he hysician described in this exceeding! 
ee penx A ot Fe pooh of stories. _ 

A STRANGE EXPERIMENT. } 
AN ODD EXPERIENCE. Bt. Ws A. eee. 
A WAYSIDE PATIENT. Dr. C. W. Harwood. 
Dr. Sarah Hughes Graves. 


DONG SUN YET. © 
4 * 
Lawyers’ Stories. 
In this group of stories:some phases of legal life are described vividly and with 
thrilling interest. 

STARRY VINT’S DEFENCE. Homer Greene. 
AN OFFICE-BOY’'S ADVENTURE. H. C. Merwin. 
THE TOURTELOT CASE. Stewart Mitchell. 
THE LITTLE RIVER MYSTERY. W. E. Maclellan. 


eriences, unusual incidents, and humorous and op eng events in professional life. 
exceptionally fresh in plot and incident, and will be read -wit 


i Rev. Frederic Palmer. | “4 YOUNG SAVAGE. } 











‘AN UNCONSCIOUS HERO. 


The stories are 
eager interest. 


Reporters’ Stories. 


The rush and rivalry, the excitement and perplexities, the methods and secrets 
.of newspaperdom are described. 


THE BLANKS IN THE “CLARION.” W. D. Quint. 
A LOST SENSATION. PW. Black. 
CAMP LOW. Oscar K. Davis. 
A GIRL WHO BECAME A REPORTER. H. Carruth. 


Professors’ Stories. 


The struggles, trials and gaieties of college life are ured with the fullest 
humor, appreciation and sympa’ y: 

THE ANARCHIST. Prof. Bliss Perry. 

TORAZU SAGITA. 

IN THE DEAN’S ROOMS. W. E. Barlow. 

THIRD STAGE OF DISCIPLINE. Prof. H. A. Beers. 


Teachers’ Stories. 


These narratives breathe the very spirit of school life, and will be found 
packed with wholesome entertainment. 


*TILDY. ' 
THE LAST DAY. 
SON’S TRIUMPH. 


Charlotte B. Jordan. 


Mary Brewster Downs. 
Ethel Maud Colson. 


THE ComPaNIoN also announces for 1897, Four Absorbing Serials, Stories of Adventure on Land and Sea, Stories for Boys and Stories 


for Girls — all profusely illustrated by popular artists. Six Double Holiday Numbers. 


Anecdote, Humor, Travel, etc. 
give weekly much valuable information in most condensed form. 


More than two thousand Articles of Miscellany — 


The timely Editorials, the “Current Events,” “ Current Topics,” and “ Nature and Science” Departments 


One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this year 
will be given to each New Subscriber to The Companion. 


It is made up of Four Charming Pictures in color, beautifully executed. 


attractive. 


Its size is ro by 24 inches.. The subjects are delightfully 


This Calendar is published exclusively by THe Youtn’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. 


52 Weeks for om 75. Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 
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| I2- 12-Color 
Calendar 
FREE. 


ae a 


January 1, 1897 ; 


ornament for an 
costly gift of its 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit ai advertisements that are trustworthy 


“SPECIAL OFFERS. 


New Subscribers Whe wit cmt ont Glo ip end cond-& ot ense WHS same ant 
address and $1.75 will receive 


FREE—The Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscription is re- 
ceived till 


FREE — Christmas, New Year's and Easter D 

FREE — The Companion’s 4-page Calendar for 18 
An mantel or centre- 

The Companion has + offered: 

And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks, a full year, to amenity zr, 1898. 


CLOLEBLL PD ° a 


See 
Special 
Offers. 
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A. W. Colton. © 


























Should, however, we ndepetinanene f ¢ samy nxt havin’ apith commie quill te Cabin aieiaiale 


the publishers will vefens to subscribers any money that they lose t 








